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Visiting and House Toilettes. 
See illustration on front page. 

IG. 1.—This stylish costume has a polonaise 
| of blue-gray wool, with a skirt of red faille 
francaise showing one broad panel and many 
wide pleats alternately of the faille and the wool. 
The polonaise is turned back on the left side to 
disclose the red panel, and is elsewhere very ir- 
regularly draped. The corsage has surplice folds 
extending from the right shoulder to the left side, 
where a soft red sash is set in. A high collar 
and yoke-shaped piece of gray and red passemen- 
“terie complete the waist. The plain sleeves have 
revers cuffs of the red faille. The Manila straw 
hat is turned up in front, and has gray and red 
ribbon loops for trimming. Gray stockings and 
black shoes. Light tan Suéde gloves. Parasol 
of écru net, trimmed with full loops of écru rib- 
bon at the edges and in the centre. 

Fig. 2.—This tasteful French dress is of plain 
and striped wool in Suéde and thuya shades, orna- 
mented with a collar and full vest of cream bro- 
eaded net and bows of cream and thuya ribbon. 
The plain wool is used for the long drapery of 
the skirt, caught up by large clusters of the rib- 
bons and falling on a full puff at the foot; pa- 
niers of the striped material are on the hips, that 
on the left side crossing the front. The striped 
corsage is cut bias, and has points at the top ex- 
tending down on the full vest. The net collar is 
turned down, and is low in front to show the 
throat—a fashion in favor with Parisiennes. The 
full sleeves are striped at the top, with a long 
gathered puff of the plain wool in the lower part, 
and a revers cuff with a ribbon bow at the wrist. 
Suéde-colored silk stockings and shoes of mor- 
doré kid. 





“ The children never seem to tire of Harrer’s Youne 
Prorite. Month after month it is in constant demand, 
among the older as well as younger ones.”—The Living 
Church. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An ILivsTraten Week ty. 





The Fourth of July number, issued June 28, 
contains 

“GRANDFATHER WATTS’S PRIVATE 

‘FOURTH, ” 
A Poem, 
By H. C. BUNNER 
Avrnor or “ Arms From Aroapy,” “ Tux Mines,” eto, 
The poem is accompanied by a capital drawing by 
W. A. Rogers, 
The principal story is entitled 
PHIL BRUNTREY’S FIREWORKS, 
By JOHN HABBERTON, 
Avtuor or “ Hreuen’s Basigs,” gro. 

“ Lawn-Tennis for Young Players’ is the title 
of an excellent article, of a practical character, 
by James Dwient, who not only stands in the first 
vank as a player, but is the author of the best 
work extant on the game of lawn-tennis, 

The principal illustration in this number is a 
Fourth of July sub je et, 

CARING FOR THE WOUNDED, 
Drawn ny P. 8. NEWELL. 
Other interesting contributions are “The Old- 


fashioned ‘ Fourth,” by MarGaret E. Sanoster, 
and“ The Reign of Fishes,” by Sornie B. Herrick. 


SUBSCRIPTION Pricr, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harpgr’s Youne Prop. 
will be sent on application. 
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Our next number will contain a PAaTTERN-SHEKT 
SuppLement, with numerous full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Lapies’ SuMMER 
Costumes, Wrapprnes, Hats, and Bonnets; Morn- 
ing Caps; Frocks for Little Girls of all Ages ; 
Dress Trimmings, Embroidery Patterns, etc., ete. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 


J X\HAT women owe a personal and special 

recognition to the celebration of the 
fourth day of July when it arrives, on ac- 
count of all that has been done for them by 
that for which this day stands, the Bazar 
has before this had occasion to mention. 
For certainly in no other land do women 
owe so much to the idea on which the gov- 
ernment is founded; no other institutions, 
in making men free, have made it impossi- 
ble for them not to give women a share in 
their freedom; while under no other form 
of civilization than ours could women, with- 
out accessories of name and pride of birth 
and inherited money, acquire the education 
which until lately everywhere else was 
only for the daughters of nobles and of long- 
descended families, among whom money 
and all the opportunities it gives are some- 
thing as unconsidered as the air or the sun- 
light, more like a natural right than other- 
wise, and not given particular attention or 
thought unless the stream runs low. Here 
in the United States, as every mother knows, 
the education of a princess who is to be a 





reigning queen is at the command of every 
one who desires it, and that practically with- 
out money and without price. 

For all this, and for much more, the Fourth 
of July stands as the symbolic and repre- 
sentative day to be honored, and no woman 
among us who remembers her debt and the 
debt of her sisters should fail, at least in her 
heart, to join in the celebration. It need 
not always be a noisy and stirring celebra- 
tion which she shall be called on to join; 
for after a year or two of that kind of thing 
one wearies, finds the season back at short 
notice, and finally pauses on the threshold 
of wishing there had never been any Fourth 
of July at all, and resorts to the opposite 
extreme, forgetful of gratitude or duty for 
the time. Fortunately, then, for one’s pa- 
triotism, fatigue of the quiet way of keeping 
the day supervenes, and there comes again 
a longing for bands of music, and speeches 
that shall make cold shivers run over one, 
and fireworks, and all the attendant excite- 
ment and bustle. 

Yet, whether there is any public celebra- 
tion or not, every Fourth of July, the land 
over, where there is any sort of home life at 
all, is celebrated at a sort of domestic altar, 
since every self-respecting woman who sets 
a table makes a point of a dinner on that 
day superior to the ordinary dinner; in our 
northern latitudes usually a dinner of spring 
lamb and green pease, where spring lamb 
and green pease do not appear indige- 
nously till about that season of the year; 
and certainly it is the women who bear the 
burden of that sort of celebration in prepar- 
ing the dinner and getting the others ready 
to enjoy it, as priestesses of old prepared 
certain of the sacrifices. If there is to be 
a grand public festival in honor of the day, 
it is again the women who usually have the 
mest to do in preparation; it is they who 
make ready the halls, putting in order and 
decorating them; and it is they who lay 
the tables with viands sent from their own 
homes, and often the work of their own 
hands; it is they who wait on the tables in 
fittingly attractive attire; it is they who 
design and dress the floral processions, the 
Sunday-school processions, and all the rest, 
and do everything there is to do, in short, 
except to deliver the orations, and read the 
Declaration of Independence, and set off the 
fireworks. , 

It is the women, too, who count largely in 
the other events of the day’s celebration, 
whether they choose or not, when their boys 
are let out at daybreak with fire-crackers 
and fish-horns, who cannot sleep for the 
noise, and-could not sleep if there were no 
noise, offering up, as they are, the perpetual 
oblation of their boys’ safety in the midst 
of the guns and cannon and torpedoes and 
gunpowder toys in general that are going 
off on all sides of them. It is the women, 
again, who an hour or two later have to put 
aside everything in hand, and hasten with 
pins and needles and warm water and soft 
linen to pick the powder out of the face 
which its abrupt explosion has peppered, to 
bind up the injured member, to help the 
doctor amputate the shattered fingers that 
have been half torn off—in fact, to live in 
torment all day while waiting for the return 
of the young patriots who were allowed to 
be off and conducting the affairs of the na- 
tion at daybreak or before, who feel them- 
selves standing for hours on the threshold 
of a hospital, and who go a thousand times 
to door or window looking for the sight of 
a stretcher and its mangled burden. 

Yes, it is evident that women do their 
full share in this sort of celebration, if ef- 
fort, endurance, alarm, and suspense offer 
any standard as to what a share should be ; 
and it seems rather a pity that patriotic 
young America must explode with powder, 
tear off its limbs, get its family’s nerves 
wrought up to all they can bear, and burn 
up cities occasionally into the bargain, rath- 
er than keep the day in some gentler and 
quieter manner, and take occasion possibly 
to learn something of the nature of those 
principles of government whose possession 
they would celebrate, and the right reading 
of which may be one of the lost arts before 
they know it. Certain it is, however, that 
wherever and in whatever way the day is 
observed, whether with banners and throngs 
of people, or in peace and quietness at home, 
women are largely associated in the work of 
celebration, whether in making the feast 
ready, or in clearing up its fragments, or in 
attending to the sick and wounded, usually 
to be found as much as on any battle-field 
when the smoke blows off. And equally 
certain it is that it never enters their heads 
to think of doing anything else, and that 
the only part of the affair from which they 
shrink at all is the powder and the noise, 
which, when they reflect that the hubbub 
resembles that of the savage tribes who go 
out to drive away evil things with beating 
of gongs and pipkins and whatever sounds 
loudest and most hollow, make them wish 
that the evil influences of forgetfulness of 
and indifference to sacred institutions might 





be scared away by much less beating of 
gongs and pipkins than youth now enjoys, 
and fewer sacrifices to powder. 





THE QUIET GIRL. 

FFNHE quiet girl is often mistaken for a 

stupid one, and: reckoned as a cipher 
among the intellectualities. Unless she has 
wealth and position, she soon finds herself 
de trop socially. People who invite others 
because of some social quality are apt to for- 
get her existence; she does not contribute 
to the glories of any salon. Nobody seems 
to feel it a duty to draw her out; nobody 
believes there is anything to draw out. If, 
however, she is not satisfied with her for- 
tunes, nobody hears anything about it, and 
consequently everybody believes, if they 
give her a thought, that she is perfectly re- 
signed to the commonplace, and that she 
could not appreciate anything better. The 
quiet girl never wears high colors on the 
street ; you do not see her flaunting in brill- 
iant plaids when they happen to be the 
style; when high hats are “in,” she does 
not pile hers so high that it sweeps the 
cobwebs from the sky; she does not wear 
an exaggerated bang when the bang is in 
vogue, nor the biggest bustle in town, nor 
the longest train to her tea-gown, nor the 
greatest number of bangles when bangles 
reign. But because she does not chatter 
and giggle and make herself conspicuous 
in horse-cars or at matinées, does not an- 
nounce her convictions on all occasions and 
on all subjects, and profess her admirations 
at every hand’s turn, it must not be sup- 
posed that she has no ideas or convictions 
or enthusiasms, that she moves along like 
a star in the heavens, which obeys the laws 
of gravitation without selecting its course 
or objecting to its orbit. She is quiet be- 
cause she has no power to make herself 
heard, to change her conditions, or because 
she is maturing that power. When Stella’s 
novel set all the world agog, did we not re- 
member that she was the quiet girl at school 
of whom nobody expected anything, whom 
we had not thought it worth while to cul- 
tivate? Didn’t we all say, “She is the last 
person we should suspect of a turn for liter- 
ature or originality,” fancying that genius 
must be noisy and self-asserting? ‘“ Where,” 
we ask, “did she learn to paint character so 
admirably, when she has not known a hun- 
dred people in all her life?’ Yet, all the 
same, she has known these few people to 
some purpose; she has had leisure to re- 
flect upon all she has seen. 


most of herself, but that she could observe 
others, and use all the material in her world. 
In the mean while it is the quiet girl who 
marries earliest, who makes the best match, 
who fills the niches which her more brill- 
iant sisters leave vacant, who manages the 
servants, runs the sewing-machine, remem- 
bers the birthdays, listens to the reminis- 
cences of the old, and often keeps the wolf 
from the door. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
VOCATIONS AND AVOCATIONS. 

ONCE knew a bright young fellow with a 

strong taste for private theatricals; and he at 
last joined an- amateur company, which, like all 
such associations, was considered to be the best 
in the whole country. Asking him how he liked 
it, I was assured that he was enjoying himself 
very much. “You know,” he said, frankly, 
“that every other man in the company is ap- 
proaching middle age, or beyond it. Consequent- 
ly they desire to play young parts, and as my 
only wish is to play the old men’s characters, we 
get on admirably.” 

Why is it that in all ages and in all condi- 
tions we prefer to take some other part than our 
own? Is it a proof of the unreasonableness of 
our common nature, or of its breadth and com- 
prehensiveness? It used to be thought a sign of 
constitutional inferiority that girls so often wish- 
ed to be boys ; and now that the opportunities of 
education and career are better equalized, we are 
beginning to hear sometimes of little boys who, 
sigh to be girls; as in case of that small brother 
of three elder sisters, all college graduates, who 
in answer to the question, “ Are you too going to 
college?” answered, with surprise, “Oh no! I 
am a boy.” Akin to this is the desire that peo- 
ple have for some celebrity apart from that 
which the world concedes them—as Scott and 
Byron, the two lame poets, both enjoyed being 
complimented on their athletie skill rather than 
on their verse-making. So the renowned warrior 
prides himself on being a “ lady-killer,” and the 
“dude” on his fencing or boxing. People prefer 
some other figure and complexion than their 
own; the brunette dyes her hair blond, the 
blonde wishes that she were dark, tragic, and 
Italian. Add to this the variety of tastes at dif- 
ferent periods of life. I happen to know per- 
sonally the young gentleman who wrote, some 
years since, the school composition on “ Girls” 
made famous by Mark Twain. He is now six- 
teen or seventeen, and is quite ready to avow 
a generous predilection for that sex of which he 
once contemptuously averred that he did not be- 
lieve “ they ever killed a cat or anything.” 





She has not | 
been so occupied in amusing herself, in ad- | 
vertising her good points, in making the | 
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Living in a university town, I am constantly 
struck with the little knowledge that young men 
have, on leaving college, of their future pursuit ; 
so that the prospective lawyer becomes a ranch- 
man, and the predetermined clergyman a railway 
manager, For one who adopts the profession of 
his father, or even of his father’s choice, there 
are a dozen who strike out for themselves in 
some way, and choose something as far as ppssi- 
ble from the atmosphere in which they have been 
reared. The tendency of an older country is to 
make men specialists ; here the tendency is still 
to make good “all-round men,” by the constant 
impulse of the young American to try something 
he has never tried before. The lever never yet 
touched, the handle never before used, are as fas- 


cinating to our youths as the one closed door to . 


the wife of Blue-beard. As a result, the work 
may be a little less good, but the man is more ver- 
satile and experienced, more ready to throw down 
all else and join in the new venture. ~The so- 
called “ pleasures” of life are few and monoto- 
nous, and the man who tries these alone soon 
finds his life as tedious as that of a well-to-do 
Turk, But the varieties of work and of action 
in the world are almost infinitely extended, and 
when to these we add the varieties of thought 
and study, the field is so vast that a man as he 
grows older has to be constantly foregoing the 
most fascinating opportunities simply because 
there are but twenty-four hours in every day, and 
but seventy or eighty years in a lifetime. 

I remember how great was the longing among 
intelligent women, thirty or forty years ago, to do 
a greater share of the literary work of the nation. 
A few ventured forth timidly from the kitchen to 
do it, perhaps bringing with them in their hands 
a new cookery book, like Mrs, Child and Miss 
Leslie, to propitiate the other sex and prove that 
they had in a manner worked their passage into 
freedom. Now they still bring the cookery book, 
like Marion Harland, who has indeed brought 
150,000 copies of hers; but it is no longer need- 
ed as an apology. Mrs. Woods points out that 
there are about 2590 women engaged in literary 
work in or near Boston, including, no doubt, all 
grades of journalism; that out of 125 authors on 
the publishing list of Roberts Brothers, 77 are 
women; that there are the names of 55 women 
on Ticknor’s list, 80 on Houghton’s, and 80 on 
that of the Methodist Book Concern. The de- 
mand for literary expression being thus in part 
satiated, it is the most natural thing in the world 
that there should be a demand for action as well 
as literature, and that the pressure for executive 
and public duties on the part of women should 
only be increased by the fact that they have al- 
ready free course in the field of mere literary ex- 
pression. Granted a pursuit, there is still needed 
some other pursuit. 

It shows the increased tendency to a variety of 
occupations and interests that the word avocation, 
which once meant something quite distinct from 
vocation, is now generally confounded and inter- 
changed with it. One's vocation is, strictly speak- 
ing, that main pursuit to which one is called, and 
one’s avocation that subsidiary pursuit by which 
one is called away; as the old writer Barrow 
says that a scholar “avocateth his mind from 
other occupations,” and South speaks of certain 
influences: as “ powerful avocations from sin.” 
But in these days a scholar can hardly avocate his 
mind from other occupations, and does quite as 
much as can be expected if he avocates it from 
sin. So the two words vocation and avocation 
have come to be interchanged, and we hardly 
know where the work of our lives begins or ends, 
All we can do is to perform it as it falls to us, 
remembering those two admirable maxims of Mrs. 
Fry, the prison reformer—better, I think, than 
any of Rev. E. E. Hale’s pithy proverbs, though 
those are good—to “follow, not force, Provi- 
dence,” and to “avail ourselves of the openings.” 

r 


H. 








HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
VL—MONEY AND HUSBANDS. 


UTTING aside such deep grievances as mar- 
ital infidelity, intemperance, and an ungov- 
ernable temper, financial matters may be said to 
be provocative of more domestic unhappiness 
than any other one cause. There is doubtless 
something fundamentally wrong in the training 
of men and women upon this point. It is unex- 
plainable why a wife should feel like a beneficiary 
soliciting alms when she asks even a generons 
husband for the money for necessary household 
expenses. That in nine cases out of ten this is 
her sensation will not be denied by the majority 
of married women. There may be a few who 
are fortunate in being less sensitive than the 
rest, to whom these feelings are unknown, but 
such exceptions are few and far between. 
Viewed dispassionately, such a state of affairs 
is undeniably absurd. It is not worth while here 
to go over the time-honored arguments proving 
that the wife saves as much as the husband 
earns ; that her exertions in running his house, 
caring for his children, and keeping his clothes 
in order are certainly equivalent in value to the 
food she eats and the garments she wears ; that 
the cost of supporting a family was assumed at 
his solicitation, and was not her independent 
choice. All these facts are too well known to re- 
quire elaboration, But no matter how firmly 
convinced of their force a woman may be, they 
avail her nothing when she is chafing under the 
weight of the idea that her husband considers 
her expenditure of his money extravagant or 
even careless. There are not a few men who 
hold the belief, secret or expressed, that they 
could manage their households more economically 
than do their wives. 
In spite of the many instances of parsimonious 
and fault-finding husbands, there is a goodly num. 
ber who feel thorough confidence in their wives’ 
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ability as domestic financiers, and do not hesitate 
to say that under such judicious supervision their 
incomes go twice as far as they did in their bach- 
elor days, and far more satisfactorily. Still, even 
in these cases there is something peculiarly re- 
pugnant to a woman in having to ask her husband 
for money. A man may not appreciate this feel- 
ing, but he will save his wife untold discomfort 
if he will consent to recognize it. Let him humor 
it as a weakness if he will, but yet yield to it so 
far as to spare her the disagreeable business of 
coming to him each week for the amount of the 
household expenses. 

When the husband and wife begin life as house- 
holders they should have a clear understanding 
of what it will cost. A certain proportion of their 
revenue should be appropriated for house rent, 
another for clothing, others for food, fuel, gas, 
insurance, servants’ hire, ete. Several of these 
divisions could be comprised under one general 
head as house-keeping expenses, and their man- 
agement intrusted to the wife, while the husband 
assumes others. Each week or month, as may be 
agreed upon between them, the husband should, 
unsolicited, hand over to his wife the sum they 
decided upon as the fitting one to be devoted to 
the expenses in her charge. Of this he should 
ask no account. Let there be no half-way mea- 
sures. Either he can trust his wife or he cannot. 
If not, he would be wiser to keep everything in 
his own hands; but if he goes through the form 
of reposing confidence in her, do not let him ren- 
der it an empty show by requiring a return of 
every penny expended, A man would scarcely 
relish such an examination into his personal ac- 
counts even if he received his entire fortune from 
his wife—perhaps all the less were such the case, 
If a woman is conscientious in her disposition of 
her husband’s funds—and most women are—she 
will be only too jealous for his welfare. She is 
more apt to stint herself, and supply deficiencies 
in the household department from her own purse, 
than to clip home expenses to save a little for 
her own dress or amusement, 

The general division in homes where the allow- 
ance principle prevails gives to the wife a fixed 
sum weekly, from which she is to pay her gro- 
cer’s, vegetable, and meat merchants’ bills, her 
servants’ hire, including washing and ironing and 
any extra work she may have done. Sometimes 
she pays also for gas, wood, and coal, and even 
the house rent, although this last is usually con- 
sidered to come more properly within the hus- 
band’s province. To him pertain also the bills 
for medical attendance, pew rent, life and fire in- 
surance, repairs to the house and its contents, 
new goods of any kind, such as carpets, furniture, 
etc. The private expenses of each for clothing, 
travelling, cigars, caramels, and similar matters 
are better embraced in a separate category, 

It is almost impossible to lay down a general 
rule that will serve for particular cases as to the 
proportion of money to be spent on each branch 
of the household. It may at least be said that 
not more than one-quarter should be given to 
food, not more than one-eighth to service, and 
about the same amount to fuel and lights. This 
disposes of one-half of the receipts without touch- 
ing many other inevitable outlays, including house 
rent and clothing. The questions of domestic 
finance require clear and close thinking, and are 
none the less important because they have to do 
with petty amounts. 

In the course of making a satisfactory busi- 
ness of house-keeping the feminine head of the 
establishment will meet with many discourage- 
ments, and will have to learn her wisdom through 
unpleasant and often costly experience. If she 
is a sensible woman, her household bills will 
diminish rather than increase, until they reach 
an average from which she need not waver while 
her family remains the same size. Entertaining 
company raises the amounts alarmingly. She 
must make her choice as to the remunerative 
qualities of hospitality, and having decided the 
matter, reject the extra weight, or else shoulder 
it, not only uncomplainingly, but cheerfully, 
Some things are better than money, and some in- 
vestments that are a heavy drain now may—prob- 
ably will—bring in golden returns in the future. 

The young house-keeper should avoid the temp- 
tation to spend money too freely upon her house. 
It is a hard struggle sometimes not to buy this 
or that trifle that would add to the beauty and 
comfort of the little home, but while the refusal 
to acquire it often brings a sharp pang, its pur- 
chase may result in regrets of a more serious 
character. An excellent rule for people with 
limited means is to buy nothing for which they 
are unable to pay cash. Anticipating money is 
a sorry business. With judgment and economy 
the house-keeper can generally save a small sum 
from her weekly allowance. A quarter here, a 
half-dollar there, a dime perhaps in another place, 
may seem almost too unimportant to lay aside, 
but the aggregate proves very useful occasionally. 
“ Despise not the day of small things,” is a motto 
which should be learned and put into practice by 
every house-keeper. Such savings should be put 
away for any additions to her household belong- 
ings that she may desire to make, and not thrown 
into the general fund. No one has a right to say 
what shall be done with such sums if not she who 
has earned them by her economy as truly as does 
her husband his savings by his labor. 

The duty of laying aside a fixed amount every 
year has been enlarged upon by many writers on 
household topics. This is far more easily said 
than done. Bills come in that must be paid, new 
articles are needed for the house, a pleasure-trip 
is planned, and the sum mentally reserved for fu- 
ture needs is swallowed up by the present emer- 
gency. There are some people who are sufticient- 
ly strong-minded to refuse to touch their savings 
except at the last extremity, but such a pitch of 
self-control is unusual. The habit of dipping 
into the hoard devoted to special occasions is 
readily acquired, and when it is once done, suc- 
ceeding drains come of themselves, 











The best plan to be followed by those who lack 
confidence in their ability to resist temptation is 
to put the proportion they wish to save from their 
income where they cannot get at it. Money de- 
posited in the bank is easily drawn thence, but 
if it is invested in shares of a safe stock, or lock- 
ed up in an endowment or life-insurance policy, 
it is apt to remain there. 

The saving of money is more than advisable ; 
it should be felt as an obligation by married peo- 
ple to one another and to their children, Finan- 
cial crashes are too common in America for the 
wise man to run the risk of leaving his family 
unprovided-for. The living up to the full extent 
of one’s income is a course of foolhardiness—to 
use no harsher word—that should be shunned by 
people of common-sense, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


TRAVELLING DRESSES, 


aa dresses for summer journeys 
by rail or steamer, for coaching, and for long 
drives are made of the lustrous mohairs, either 
plain or striped with white, in fawn or dust col- 
or, steel or silver gray, and in dark navy blue. 
For general use and for hard travel the mohair 
forms the entire dress, with rows of stitching for 
the trimming, or else the London fashion is fol- 
lowed of braiding the dress with picot braid in 
vine or flower patterns. For brides’ travelling 
dresses the glacé mohair is made up with water- 
ed silk, or with ribbons used in narrow rows on 
the kilt skirt, or in a single wider row as a bor- 
der, and as a facing for jabot drapery at the back 
of the skirt and for the pointed apron, For 
long journeys and ocean voyages the more woo!- 
ly fabrics are chosen, such as the checked hon 
spuns and the smoother twilled checked serges 
several dark colors, or else in a single color wits 
white. 
dress, or it may be only seen in the skirt and 
drapery, with a plain basque of twilled cloth, ei- 
ther blue or brown, according to the prevailing 
color in the skirt. This basque is made in se- 
verely simple design, with the collar and cuffs 
merely stitched, or else bordered with cord pas- 
sementerie, which may also trim the corsage in 
vest shape. A round hat of dark straw in tur- 
ban or other close shape or a small bonnet may 
accompany such a dress, but young women of 
English tastes wear a cap with visor, or a soft 
stitched hat made of the checked material of the 
dress, or else of the ulster worn over the gown. 


TRAVELLING CLOAKS, 


A novel design for cloaks for travelling or for 
coaching copies the great wraps worn by Irish 
peasant women, which envelop the wearer from 
head to foot. These cloaks are made of six or 
seven breadths of twilled silk gathered to a vel- 
vet standing collar—not a yoke—hanging thence 
full to the floor. They are without sleeves, but 
the front breadths are doubled from the foot up 
(as sling-sleeve capes are), and the arms pass 
out between the doubled fronts. A ribbon belt 
worn under the cloak is merely attached to two 
of the seams in the back to adjust them very 
slightly. These cloaks are shown in brown or 
in navy blue silk striped with écru or red, also 
in black camel’s-hair lined with India silk, and 
shirred at the top to the velvet collar. Thin silks 
made water-proof are also made up in this de- 
sign for dust and rain cloaks. Other travelling 
cloaks of gray camel’s-hair or serge are fitted to 
the figure, and trimmed with silver galloon in 
three rows down the front and back, outlining a 
Norfolk jacket. The cross-barred homespuns in 
dark shades of brown and écru are made in ulster 
fashion, with cap or hat to match. Tailors use 
soft sleazy woollens with herring-bone stripes 
like chuddah and the fine vicufia cloths for cloaks 
or ulsters with loose fronts held by a band or 
girdle fastened with a silver clasp, while the back 
is adjusted by long pleats beginning at the col- 
lar. A cape or a hood is worn with these gar- 
ments; they are made up in fawn-color, with 
heliotrope silk facing, or in gray-blue with dark 
navy blue silk. Inexpensive dust cloaks are 
made of the gray or brown mohairs, with pleated 
back, loose front, and sling sleeves edged with 
many rows of stitching. Similar wraps are made 
of pongee and of tussore silks. 


IMPORTED MUSLIN DRESS 





A late importation of French dresses for mid- 
summer is made up of muslins of various kinds, 
figured lawns, striped percales of the softest fin- 
ish, and batistes with quaint Japanese designs 
upon them, like hieroglyphies, in the bright new 
scarlet called cactus on écru grounds, or in the 
grayish Japan blue on white. Flounces are re- 
vived for these pretty gowns, and tucks without 
number, the only trimmings not of the material 
being slight insertions of embroidery, some scal- 
lops wrought in button-hole stitch on the dress 
goods, and ribbons of various kinds, the richest 
uncut velvet ribbon appearing in loops and bows, 
with great sashes of heavy brocades and of moiré. 
The revived flounces are wide, and in groups of 
three gathered across the back breadths, cover- 
ing the skirt from belt to foot in place of drapery, 
or else they are on one side, usually the left, 
forming a panel next the long side of an apron, 
or there may be three flounces up each side of 
the skirt, with an apron between that is pointed 
in the middle. The tucks on these new gowns 
are only a fourth of an inch wide, and are length- 
wise in the sides of the skirt from the belt down 
to within eight or ten inches of the foot, where 
they stop, and the material below forms a flounce, 
which is also tucked across. The flounces across 
the back of the skirt have each from twelve to 
twenty of these quarter-inch tucks. There are 
also many shirred tucks of these narrow widths, 
with the thread which tucks them drawn to gather 
the tuck ; these form a yoke on the belted waist, 
and a pointed yoke-like space on the front of 
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the skirt just below the belt, also diagonal bands 
or pocket-like pieces, on the sides of the skirt. 
The back breadths of skirts that are not flounced 
have pleats folded thickly down the middle, and 
are taken up to the belt on each side in jabot 
folds. Still others of lawn have kilt-pleated 
skirts with a wide hem and inch- wide tucks, 
while the back is draped in burnoose folds at 
the top precisely as wool dresses are. The 
foundation skirts of colored lawn dresses made by 
French modistes are of white cambric on which 
a pinked cambric flounce is set both outside and 
inside as a balayeuse. Thicker pereales with 
stripes or figures have plain pereale foundation 
skirts, on which are one or two ruffles of the plain 
percale merely pinked on the edges. A hair 
cushion for a bustle is covered with the percale 
of the dress, and there are steels across the foun- 
dation skirt. 


BELTED GATHERED WAISTS. 


The round belted gathered waist cf French 
muslin dresses is made up without lining. It is 
cut as long as a basque, the edges being thrust 
out of sight under the skirt belt, and a ribbon 
or embroidered belt is put on over the waist. 
The shirring is at the neck and waist line in 
front and back, and is in six or eight rows quite 
near together, held in place and strengthened by 
astrip of the muslin underneath. The fronts have 
a single dart quite far back, and the shirring at 
the waist line begins next this dart; the back 
has two side forms on each side, and the shirring 
is confined to the middle back form—a single 
broad form instead of two narrower forms. The 
seams are all closed, being first run together 
on the right side, then permanently stitched on 
the wrong side, thus leaving no uncovered edges. 
rhe collar is a high standing band of the muslin, 

ith a little puff of white mull above it, and simi- 

puffs edge the coat sleeves, being drawn up 

white ribbon of the narrowest width, which 

tivd with many loops on the inside seam at 

the wrist. Other waists have the shirred tucked 

yoke already noted, while still others have a 

plain yoke extending to the belt in front and 
pointed behind, 

DETAILS OF VARIOUS DRESSES. 

Among pretty lawn dresses are those with pink 
or blue sprigs quite near together, so as to give 
sufficient color to the white ground, which has 
some thick white stripes in its thin surface. The 
waist is made like the belted one just described, 
with a white puff at the neck and sleeves, and a 
belt of old-rose or navy blue ribbon, and a wide 
sash of the same on the right side; this ribbon 
has heavy reps, with a flower pattern in mono- 
tone, and its long ends are cut out in two deep 
scallops instead of the sharp points lately used. 
The skirt is in wide kilt pleats, with a hem six 
inches deep and three tucks an inch wide; this 
kilt is mounted on a white cambric foundation 
skirt. A short apron is made of a breadth of the 
lawn taken across the front and sides, and the 
back widths are in burnoose folds at the top. 

A charming dress of percale has three stripes, 
each a fourth of an inch wide, of plum-color, sage 
green, and cream white. The skirt has three 
wide flounces across its back breadths, with twen- 
ty small tucks in each flounce; the sides of the 
skirt are in lengthwise quarter-inch tucks, folded 
so that the reddish plum-colored stripe is always 
on top; down the middle of the front are two rows 
of écru embroidered nainsook insertion. The 
round waist is tucked to form a yoke showing the 
plum stripes, and there is a belt of plum-colored 
uncut velvet ribbon, with loops of this ribbon fall- 
ing on the hips and tournure. A light blue per- 
cale dress, with red and orange stripes quite far 
apart and very narrow, has five straight breadths 
in its skirt, hung over a foundation skirt of plain 
blue percale, which is finished with two pinked 
ruffles at the foot, that are placed there, not to be 
seen, but to support the outer skirt. This outer 
skirt has its fulness in the top of the front laid 
in tucks half its length, and is left plain below; 
these tucks each have the red stripes conspicuous 
upon them. The back is made bouffant by four 
pleated points or wings of the material (those in 
the middle being shortest) attached to the belt 
and falling over the tournure; two large bows of 
cactus red gros grain ribbon with corded edges are 
on the tournure. Still other skirts, with flounces 
across the back and quarter-inch tucks down the 
sides, have a long pointed apron in front, with the 
fulness held in pleats at the belt—not on the sides 
—and there are ladders or bridles of watered rib- 
bon set across the tucked side pieces. Swiss mus- 
lin with tiny embroidered specks all over it is pret- 
tily made up in this way, with rifle green, cactus 
red, or plum-colored ribbons for the trimming. 


IRISH LINEN DRESSES. 


Dresses of white Irish linen are made up with 
belted blouse-waists, and trimmed with dark blue 
dungaree bands, on which are rows of white lin- 
en braid. These are used for yachting and ten- 
nis gowns, and are commended for their coolness 
to Southern women, and to those at remote towns 
where new fabrics cannot be procured. A good 
quality of Irish linen can be had at almost any 
country store, and of navy blue linen also for 
trimming. The dungaree is an English fabric of 
twilled cotton very finely woven. The linen braid 
is the narrowest kind, like soutache, and is sewed 
on by a row of machine stitching through the 
middle. The waist is a sailor blouse, its only 
seams those under the arms and on the shoulders. 
It is drawn into shape by tapes in a casing at the 
waist line, the space below being thrust under 
the belt of the skirt. The front has a box pleat 
down it, and is cut out in V shape in the neck, 
with a sailor collar of the blue linen or of twilled 
cotton trimmed with three rows of white braid 
stitched near its lower edge. The coat sleeves 
have a pointed cuff, braided, and buttoned by 
pearl buttons. The skirt has a broad gored front 
breadth, a narrow gore each side, and a straight 








full back breadth. It is trimmed at the foot with 
a ten-inch border of the blue goods sewed to its 
lower edge, turned upward smoothly, and finished 
near the top with eight or ten rows of white braid. 
The over-skirt is easily ironed, as it consists of a 
single breadth of the linen, its whole length sewed 
around the skirt far below the belt, and its ends 
then joined together low in the middle of the back. 
The other edge is then turned up in front and on 
the sides nearly to the belt of the lower skirt, 
and held there by five buttons and loops; then 
let fall lower down in the back, where its edges 
meet down the middle. A band of the blue goods 
trimmed with braid is put on this edge of the 
over-skirt, and when turned up forms a trimming 
across its top in frent and in two rows down the 
back. Tape strings tie it together behind. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs, 
C. Donovan; Miss Switzer; Messrs. ARNOLD, 
Constasir, & Co.; James McCrexry & Co.; and 
REDFERN, 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. CLEVELAND'S visit to her alma mater, 
Wells College, during Commencement week, was 
an occasion of rare pleasure to herself and the 
girl students. She had asked that official for- 
malities be dispensed with in receiving and en- 
tertaining her, and that she be permitted to en- 
joy herself as an ordinary graduate. Her wish 
was respected, and she was elected a member 
of the Board of Trustees. 

—Mr. Jay Gounp’s new private railway car is 
the largest ever made by the Pullman Company, 
being seventy feet in length. It is particularly 
strong and steady, and very richly furnished, 
but without “glare and glitter.” The finish 
is in satinwood, and the upholstery in blue 
plush. There are an observation - room, bed- 
rooms, toilet-rooms, dining-room, kitchen, and 
berths for porter and cook. 

—Ex-President Mark Hopkins, of Williams 
College, died at his own home in Williamstown, 
after an illness of a few days, caused by a cold, 
in his eighty-sixth year. General GARFIELD 
once said of him: “I had rather dwell six 
months in a tent with Mark IlopKins, and live 
on bread and water, thun take a six years’ 
course in the grandest brick and mortar uni- 
versity on the continent.”’ 

—The citizens of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
have been presented with a free publie libra- 
ry by Mr. Frepenick H. Rinpeg, at a cost of 
$125,000. He was a member of the Harvard 
class of ’79. 

—Fourteen young women pupils of the Packer 
Institute are making a summer tour in Europe 
for study and pleasure, in charge of Mrs. 8. D. 
WILSON, recently an instructor in the institu- 
tion, and for several years a resident abroad 
They are all art students, and their ages range 
from sixteen to nineteen. 

—Miss E.izaBetH GARDNER, an American 
pupil of Boua@uereau, has won a third-class 
medal at the Salon. Her pictures resemble 
those of her master, and will help to perpetuate 
his influence. 

—Youvg Mr. George C. AusTIN answered 
every question which the examiners asked him 
when applying for admission to the New York 
bar, and received a mark of 100, and the special 
commendation of Judge VAN Brunt, who pre- 
sided at the swearing in. 

—Professor Peanopy, of Harvard, in a sermon 
to the graduating class of that institution, told 
the students that ** the function of a liberal edu- 
cation is to liberate the mind from the dqpot- 
ism of circumstances into the mastery of them ; 
the mind disciplined by education is fit to lead 
because it has been trained to obey.”’ 

—Mr. Burgess, the yacht builder, has long 
been of the opinion that a good keel yacht is 
as good as a good centre-board yacht, “ though 
there is some advantage in weather work for the 
centre-board,”’ and that it will take all we can 
do to beat the Thistle. 

—Four young women with gilded spades broke 
the sod for the excavation for the foundation 
of the new art museum at Princeton. The Rey. 
Henry J. Van Dyke, Jun., D.D., delivered the 
oration. Dr. WILLIAM C. Prime’s $60,000 col- 
lection of porcelain and pottery will be the chief 
attraction. 

—YeN Puon Leg, a Chinese member of the 
Yale Senior Class, has written a book about boy 
life in China. He is a man of ability, who writes 
English well. 

—Mount Holyoke Seminary was founded fifty 
years ago by Mary Lyon, who desired to com- 
bine domestic duties with intellectual pursuits. 
Its alummie associations Have raised a sum of 
money, called the ** Mary Lyon Fund,” for the 
endowment of the principal's chair. 

—M. Buisson, an expert sent to this country 
by the French Minister of Instruction, reports 
that the library of Columbia College realizes the 
ideal of a university library “in equipment and 
organization, and in a character of its own that 
deserves to be studied.’ There areabout 100,000 
volumes. 

—Mr. Upsoun, the architect, is designing 
three stained-glass windows for St. Thomas's 
Church, a8 a memorial to the infant son of Mr. 
GrorGce Kemp. 

—Mr. W. K. VANDERBILT now intends to go 
to Cowes in his steam-yacht the Alva, about the 
middle of July, aud thence, after a few weeks’ 
shooting on a Scottish moor, to Southampton, 
and up the Mediterranean. 

—President CLEVELAND to his “great and 
good” friend Queen Victoria: ‘ May liberty 
flourish throughout your empire under just and 
equal laws, and your government be strong in 
the affections of all who live under it. And I 
pray God to have your Majesty in His holy 
keeping.” 

—Captain Jack Hussey, who at various times 
saved forty-one persons from drowning, was 
thanked by only a few of them. He could not 
read, but he wore many medals with suitable 
inscriptions. He never was paid the value of 
the clothes that he injured in his rescues. 

—On the occasion of the Jubilee celebration 
in New York city Mayor Hewirrt said: “In our 
hour of trial, when the flag under whose folds I 
was born was trailing in the dust, it was my good 
fortune to visit the mother country, and [ am 
able to declare that to the Queen of England 
was due the policy of non-interference which 
prevailed among the great powers of the world 
during the bitter strugyle here for life or death,” 
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Embroidery Designs from the Royal School of Art 


Needle-Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 500. 

N Fig. 1 we give in full working size the quaint design for a bor- 

der which is illustrated in the mantel valance on page 468, Ba- 
zar No. 27, of the current volume. The coloring is purely conven- 
tional, and therefore depends on the color chosen for the ground, 
It is worked in solid embroidery with silks. The running vine is 
best worked in a lighter tone of the ground color, with perhaps 
stems and outlines in Japanese gold thread. The small sprays have 
light green for,the foliage, and pale pink, or primrose yellow, or any 
delicate flower tint that best harmonizes with the surroundings, 
for the blossoms. 

Fig. 2 is a graceful border which can be used for various deco- 
rative purposes. It is intended to be worked in outline stitch. 
A‘sachet and brush case to match for the toilette table, illustrated 
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A CEYLON FISHING-BOAT IN THE SURF. 

in Bazar No. 10 of the current volume, were made of white Ital- 
ian twilled linen and ornamented in this design, executed in red 
ingrain cotton and white linen floss. A pin-cushion can be made 
to correspond, 





A Ceylon Fishing-Boat. 

Sx Parawas, or the fishermen of Ceylon, form a distinct class 

by themselves. They are a sturdy, industrious race, and lead 
a hazardous and exciting existence, battling with the surf which 
breaks heavily over the reefs by which the island of Ceylon is al- 
most entirely surrounded. The boats in which these fishermen 
pass a great part of their lives are of very peculiar construction. 
They are hewn from a single log, generally about thirty feet long, 
and not over eighteen inches beam. They are kept from capsiz- 
ing by an outrigger, which is a log of wood as long as the boat, 
lying parallel to it about twenty feet away. The outrigger is held 
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ved above the 
water so as to offer no resistance by dragging. In the event df a 
heavy squall, when the outrigger is not sufficient to balance the 
pressure on the sail, a member of the crew acts as shifting ballast 
and perches himself on one of the bamboo poles. ‘This is called 
a “one-man breeze,” and is exciting work A “two-man breeze 
when two of the daring fishermen become ballast for the frail craft, 
is a time of serious danger 
The constructian of these outrigger boats enables them to Sail 
over the reefs, and driven before a fresh gale at a furious and ex 
citing pece, to pass safely through the foaming, dashing breakers 





to the waters of some placid bay, where cocoa-nut-trees’ form a 
graceful fringe along the shore 





The speed attained by these Cingalese fishing-boats is something 
marvellous. They hiave been known to sail fifteen or twenty miles 
an hour, skimming over the waves with the velocity and lightnes 
of a bird, under the skilful management of the Cingalese fishermen, 
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MAJOR AND MINOK.* 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avtnor or “Tareusy Hatt,” “ Aprian Vipat,” 
* Hears or Money,” “ No New Tue,” ero. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—{ Continued.) 


AN AMICABLE MEETING. 


W ELL, of course there was a way which was 

not only conceivable, but so obvious that 
Gilbert was sure she could not be thinking of it. 
Nevertheless, his heart beat faster, and he was 
conscious of a constrained ring in his voice as he 
answered, laughingly: “I think I ought to be 
contented with one or the other. We can’t expect 
to get everything that we want in this disap- 
pointing world.” 

‘But we can try,” she rejoined. “I imagined 
that you were one of those people who always try 
to get what they want—and generally succeed.” 

Again he could make nothing either of her ex- 
pression or of her intonation, Both appeared to 
be quite serious ; and yet he was too shrewd and 
too skeptical to accept the flattering inference 
suggested. The hypothesis that she could be 
deliberately throwing herself at the head of a 
humble country squire was only admissible upon 
the assumption that she had fallen in love with 
that fortunate squire ; and if such were the case— 
But Gilbert could not trust himself to dwell upon 
these perilous speculations. 

“Oh, I assure you that I am by no means suc- 
cessful—” he began, hastily, for he had to say 
something, and how to end his sentence he knew 
not. 

However, he was relieved from embarrassment 
on that score, for before he had got any farther 
the door was thrown open, and Mr. Segrave was 
announced, 

“ Another Mr. Segrave !” exclaimed Beatrice, 
rising. ‘Honors are falling upon me thick and 
fast this afternoon.” 

Brian strode into the room in time to catch 
her words, which brought him to an abrupt stand- 
still. But it was only fora moment that he 
paused. Awkward encounters are seldom awk- 
ward in outward appearance, and this one had 
been anticipated on both sides, although it had 
now come about with unexpected suddenness. 
Brian, after shaking hands with Miss Huntley, 
said, quite quietly, “ How are you, Gilbert ?” and 
Gilbert said, “ Well, Brian?” after which they 
ali three sat down and began to talk common- 
places as fast as they could. 

For five minutes or so this was well enough, 
and in truth each of these admirably behaved 
brothers, being sincerely desirous of avoiding 
unpleasantness, would have been content to go on 
in the same strain until one or other of them saw 
a fit opportunity for retiring; but they had to 
deal with a lady who did not love the common- 
place, and to whom so matter-of-course a treat- 
ment of the situation may have seemed some- 
what tame. 

So after a time she addressed the elder, and, 
“When you came in,” said she, “your brother 
and I were in full wrangle over the property 
which is mine now and was yours the other day. 
I have got it, and I am not going to give it up; 
but wasn’t it a little bit cruel of you to sell it to 
me when you knew how badly he wanted it?” 

Brian flushed slightly, but answered without 
hesitating: “I wished the house to go, if possible, 
to somebody who would live in it.” 

“And how can you tell that I shall live in 
it?” 

“T suppose you yourself can’t tell,” he replied, 
thinking of what Stapleford had said ; “ but there 
is the chance; and if 1 had sold it to—to any- 
body else, there would have been no chance at 
all.” He added, in a somewhat lower voice, “I 
was very sorry to give up the old place; but it 
was necessary.” 

She chanced at this moment to meet his eyes, 
which were fixed wistfully upon her, and a swift 
change and softening came into her own. This, 
however, vanished immediately, and she turned to 
Gilbert, who was steadfastly contemplating tie 
inside of his hat. 

“ When are you coming to be introduced to my 
people?” she asked. “ You will find my brother 
full of political information and courtesy toward 
political opponents ; and it wouldn’t at all sur- 
prise me if Clementina were to amuse you. Some 
people are amused by her, I believe. Couldn’t 
you come and dine with us quietly some even- 
ing?” She glanced at a list of engagements. 
“ Would next Saturday at half past eight suit 
you ?” she inquired. “I see I have got two din- 
ners down for that day, and as I can’t go to both, 
I may as well go to neither.” 

Gilbert at once accepted, and she made a note 
of it. Then, glancing over her shoulder at the el- 
der brother, “ You too?” she asked. 

“Thank you,” answered Brian, with evident 
embarrassment; “ you are very kind; but—” 

“ T have booked you,” she interrupted, shutting 
up her tablets, “and you can’t get out of it. En- 
gagements must be kept, whether we like it or 
not; otherwise society couldn’t hold together for 
aday. Those two dinner engagements of mine 
would certainly have been kept if it hadn’t been 
physically impossible to keep them, And that 
reminds me that I promised faithfully to go to 
tea with a cousin of mine who lives at the far end 
of South Kensington, and I ought to have been 
there half an hour ago.” 

The two young men rose simultaneously. Gil- 
bert was the first to leave the room, and as Brian 
was following, she laid her hand lightly on his 
arm. “Don’t throw me over on Saturday,” she 
whispered. “I have heaps of things to say to 
you, and how am I to get them said if you only 
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call once a year, and time that one visit so very 
badly ?” 

Now this speech might be nothing more than 
a little piece of friendliness, intended to show 
that Miss Huntley had not forgotten an intimacy 
which had onve seemed to be pleasant to her; 
nevertheless it sent Brian down-stairs with a heart 
so full of good-will toward all mankind that the 
prospect of walking down the street with his 
brother was rather welcome to him than not. 
“Let us agree to blot out the past,” he was in- 
clined to say; “ perhaps I judged you too hardly. 
Anyhow, the worst is over now; I shall not be 
in danger of dying of want again, and it was no 
fault of yours that I nearly starved myself once.” 

And, indeed, it was just as well that he was in 
so generous a mood, for Gilbert’s first words were 
words of reproach, and by no means of repent- 
ance. 

“You know how to nurse a grudge and pay it 
off in due season, Brian,” he remarked. “Do 
you consider that we are quits now, or have you 
any idea of coming down to Kingscliff and work- 
ing for the Conservative candidate against me? 
I dare say your support would just about enable 
him to carry the election, and the county gener- 
ally would be delighted to see me beaten by your 
influence. I haven’t as many friends as 1 used 
to have, you will be glad to hear.” 

This was not quite what Brian had expected, 
but he returned a soft auswer, “I doubt whether 
I shall ever go back to Kiugscliff now,” said he, 
“and I’m sure I wish you cuecess, Gilbert. If 
you have lost friends, it hasn’t been through me, 
for I have never scen a soul from the neighbor- 
hood since I leit home except Monckton.” 

“ The exception counts for something, perhaps; 
but the were fact of your leaving home in the 
way that you did was enough to set people’s 
tongues going, especially as they soon found out 
that you refused to hold any communication with 
me. As for your wishing me success, that is very 
kind of you, but you must excuse my saying that 
I would rather have had the chance of buying the 
Manor House than any number of empty wishes.” 

“ Well,” said Brian, “ you heard me tell Miss 
Huntley just now why I couldn’t offer you the 
Manor House.” 

“And I heard her answer. My dear fellow, 
neither she nor anybody else will ever live in that 
crumbling ruin, and I shouldn’t mind laying you 
short odds that it passes out of her possession 
before the end of the year. Most likely I shall 
have to purchase it myself at some ridiculous 
figure—if that is any satisfaction to you. Well, 
as I say, you have paid off old scores. When 
once a man has got a fixed idea into his head, it 
is no use arguing with him, I know, and I suppose 
you will always look upon me as a swindler. Yet 
the fact remains that I have done simply what 
seemed to me to be right, and I should still be 
only too glad if you would allow me to hand you 
over the money which I shouldn’t have been too 
proud to take from you if our positions had been 
reversed.” ; 

“I don’t want money; I have enough,” an- 
swered Brian, a little curtly. 

The two brothers had turned out of Park 
Lane, and were walking at a slow pace down 
Upper Grosvenor Street. Suddenly Brian stood 
still. “Look here, Gilbert,” said he, “1 don’t 
think you have done right, so I can’t say that I 
think so, It appears to me that you have gone 
dead against the poor old governor’s wishes 
throughout—I don’t mean only as regards my- 
self, but about that sale of the building land ,1o 
Buswell. You must know that he would have 
done almost anything rather than that. But 
then, as Monckton says, you may have felt justi- 
fied in disregarding his wishes; and I suppose 
many fellows would. Perhaps I am too proud 
to take money from you, but I’m not too proud 
to beg your pardon if I’ve done you an injustice. 
I don’t know whether you quite understand how 
I feel about it.” 

“I don’t know that I do,” answered Gilbert, 
laughing; “but I know that I shall be very glad 
to be friends with you again, old man. And you 
certainly need not trouble yourself to beg my 
pardon,” 

He spoke with great cordiality and sincerity, 
and with no sense of shame whatever, The lie 
that he had told after his father’s death, the 
treachery to which he had not been able to de- 
scend without a good deal of compunction, had 
faded from his memory, or, at the least, had fall- 
en back into a deep recess thereof, beyond reach 
of present disturbance. No doubt he had disre- 
garded Sir Brian’s wishes, and no doubt also he 
had been justified in disregarding them. He 
was pleased with himself, and pleased with his 
brother too. At last, then, this troublesome and 
rather scandalous quarrel was to come to an 
end! 

And now, with much patience and good-humor, 
he began to point out how he had had really 
no choice in the matter of that building land, 
“Nobody likes to see his estate diminishing ; 
but if he can’t make both ends meet, what is he 
to do? It’s very much your own case. You 
didn’t want to sell; but you found that you 
must; andsodid I. Besides, when all’s said and 
doue, there is such a thing as public spirit. The 
Kingscliff people would have had a very fair 
cause of complaint against me if I had gone on 
playing dog in the manger with them.” And a 
good deal more to the like effect. 

But Brian was not much impressed by this 
kind of reasoning, nor in truth was it quite as 
easy to him to make friends as it was to Gilbert. 
In his brother’s sincerity he was determined to 
believe, and perhaps that was why he shrank 
from listening to explanations. He did not know 
that in so determining he had set before himself 
a simple impossibility. 

At the corner of Grosvenor Square they part- 
ed. “Gcod-by,” Gilbert said, with a little nod 
and a wave of the hand, “We shall meet on 
Saturday, if I don’t see you sooner.” 








CHAPTER XXIX. 
A QUIET DINNER, 


Or late, when, in the intervals of composition, 
Brian had relieved a weary brain by drifting into 
dreams of blissful impossibilities, he had pic- 
tured to himself some such scene as a crowded 
theatre, a young maestro bowing in response to 
the plaudits of the audience, and at his elbow a 
beautiful lady, with clear brown eyes, who seem- 
ed to participate in his triumph, and who whis- 
pered in his ear a word or two, more precious to 
him than thunders of cheering or columns of 
flattering criticism. Or perchance he might fan- 
cy himself sitting at the organ of some great 
cathedral, such as St. Paul’s or Westminster 
Abbey; and perhaps, lingering on one of the 
benches, after the rest of the congregation had 
dispersed, the same lady might be discernible, 
and in her brown eyes the dawning of a not 
displeased consciousness that that noble instru- 
ment was saying to her something which the 
player did not venture to say by word of mouth. 
Or again it might be the old home at Kingscliff 
that rose up and became distinct from among 
those shadowy scenes ; and the blue sea was dan- 
cing and laughing in the sunshine, and the brown 
sails of the fishing-boats were stealing slowly 
across the bay, and in the foreground was the 
Manor House, renovated and surrounded with 
flower beds, and dear old Halecombe Head was 
looming, as of yore, out of a silvery mist. And 
this same lady with the clear brown eyes, gazing 
down from the heights, was saying that, after 
all, there was something better in the world than 
wealth or rank or ambition, or even fame, and 
that, having found that better thing, she asked 
nothing more of fortune. 

But, of course, it required no slight force of 
imagination to place words of that nature in the 
mouth of the particular lady in question ; and in- 
deed these dreams and fanciful attributions of 
his own sentiments to one who had never shown 
the faintest sign of sharing them were but a 
harmless and rather foolish pastime, at which 
Brian was ready enough to laugh when he laid 
down his pipe and went back to work again. He 
was not even sure that they were his own senti- 
ments. Possibly he was becoming ambitious af- 
ter a fashion; at any rate, he was conscious of a 
great desire to succeed in the task which he had 
undertaken, He thought, too, that he would suc- 
ceed, for he knew that he had never done better 
work of its kind, and Phipps was lavish of praise 
and sanguine prophecies. Love may be the best 
thing that the world has to give, but it is not the 
only thing, and a man who is worth his salt can 
very well make shift to do without it if need be. 
Thus Brian was wont to reason with himself, 
feeling, as he had felt for a long time pust, that 
his path in life had already diverged too widely 
from Beatrice Huntley’s to admit of any perma- 
nent reunion, He forbore to question Phipps 
with regard to her rumored engagement. The 
first news of it had given him something of a 
shock, but when that passed off he saw how ri- 
diculous it was on his part to be startled by an 
event which was absolutely certain to occur soon- 
er or later. Nor did he know anything at all 
against Stapleford, who seemed to be a pleasant, 
unassuming, gentleman-like fellow, Assuredly 
she might do worse than marry him, and it was 
scarcely to be supposed that in London or else- 
where she could find a man in all respects worthy 
to be her husband. 

This was a very reasonable and sensible view 
to take, but it did not prevent Brian from feeling 
a little annoyed when, just as he reached Sir 
Joseph Huntley’s door on the evening for which 
he had been invited, a very sinart brougham 
dashed up, out of which jumped Lord Stapleford. 
He had not bargained for that. One may yield 
a tacit consent to the decrees of dira necessitas, 
but it is another matter to stand by and see them 
carried into effect. 

Stapleford, unconscious of being objectionable 
in any-man’s eyes, ran hastily up the steps and 
clapped Brian on the shoulder. “ Dining here, 
Segrave?” he asked. “ That's all right! 1 can 
tell you, if you don’t know it, that you'll get a 
first-rate dinner. Poor old Joe isn’t much to look 
af; and hasn’t got much to say for himself, but 
everybody must acknowledge that both his cook 
and his cellar are beyond ail praise.” 

Despite this handsome encomium, which in due 
course was fully justified, Brian was not best 
pleased with the feast to which he had been bid- 
den, or with those who entertained him at it, 
Sir Joseph certainly was not much to look at, 
and if he had anything to say for himself he did 
not say it to our hero, while Lady Clementina 
appeared to think that she had done all that was 
required of her by extending the tips of her fin- 
gers to him. The fact was that they knew him 
only as the man to whom Beatrice had paid an 
exorbitant price for a house which they hoped 
that she would never inhabit. But what was 
much worse than the coolness of their greeting 
was that Beatrice herself, after she had said 
“How do you do?” and had introduced him to 
her relations, turned away immediately and be- 
gan to talk to somebody else. There were a 
good many other people in the long room—people 
whom Brian did not know, and, as he said to him- 
self, with a touch of ill-humor, did not want to 
know. Gilbert was very much at home among 
those smartly dressed representatives of modern 
society; doubtless Gilbert at a dinner party in 
Park Lane was quite the right man in the right 
place. “But I came here on a fool’s errand,” 
thought Brian, ruefully, “and I ought to have 
known better, and I wish to Heaven I had staid 
at home!” 

After what seemed to him a very long period 
of waiting, he was delivered over to a vivacious 
little woman with a fuzzy head of hair, who had 
not been seated beside him at the dinner-table for 
five minutes before she discovered him to be a 
complete outsider. Society in London, as in oth- 





er places, great and small,is composed of per, 
sons who for the most part dislike outsiders. To 
make conversation to an outsider demands an ef- 
fort; you must discover his tastes, his occupa- 
tions, and something of his history, And why 
should anybody take all that trouble when it is so 
much more amusing to talk to those whose wayg 
and interests are the same as your own? Brian’s 
neighbor troubled neither herself nor him long. 
Fortunately she was provided with a more con- 
genial companion on her right hand, so that there 
was no discourtesy in ignoring her, and listening 
to such snatches as could be caught of the ani- 
mated dialogue that was taking place on the oth- 
er side of the table between Beatrice, Gilbert, 
and Stapleford. Not that the listener’s part was 
particularly agreeable, or that the odds and ends 
of speech which reached his ears were of a na- 
ture to reward him for his pains. There is a 
kind of talk which is not without charm when 

addressed to one’s self, but which sounds rather 
trivial and silly when addressed to others. Brian 

had never seen Miss Huntley flirt before; he was 

disappointed to find that she could do so with as 

much apparent enjoyment as other women, and 

it did not at all mend matters that she should be 

flirting with two men at once. He had thought 

her above that sort of thing. And surely it was 

a little odd that she should not have even a glance 

to bestow upon one who was only sitting oppo- 

site to her at that moment in compliance with 

her own urgent request! Upon the whole, Brian 

could not remember that he had ever in his life 

enjoyed himself less, even at a dinner party. 

After the ladies had left the room conversation 
took a political turn, as a matter of course, for 
just then everybody was talking politics. A Con- 
servative administration had been formed in 
which no place had been found for Sir Joseph 
Huntley, his exclusion, according to general ru- 
mor, being due to his conviction of the impossi- 
bility of governing Ireland without a renewal of 
the Crimes Act. Ministers were accused of hav- 
ing entered into a Parnellite alliance, a course of 
action which was at that time held to be peculiar- 
ly heinous by their opponents; and several of 
those who assembled round Sir Joseph’s dinner- 
table tried to draw their host upon these points ; 
but they met with no success, He replied phleg- 
matically that a satisfactory method of governing 
Ireland had not yet been discoverd by either po- 
litical party; that he did not believe in the exist- 
euce of any compact between Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Parnell; but that he was not in the secrets 
of the Ministry, and consequently could not di- 
vulge them, Lord Stapleford, who had earned 
the reputation of being one of the coolest young 
men in England, asked him point-blank whether 
office had been offered to him, and to this ques- 
tion he made no answer at all. 

Then there was a great discussion about the 
probable result of the coming election, the gen- 
eral opinion appearing to be that, under any cir- 
cuinstances, the Radicals must come into power. 

“What do you think about it?” inquired Sta- 
pleford, turning to Gilbert. ‘You're a Radical, 
ain’t you?” 

“T’m a Liberal,” replied Gilbert. ‘The best- 
informed people say they don’t know what to ex- 
pect, so my opinion isn’t worth much. Every- 
thing, I should think, will depend upon what may 
happen in the course of the summer and autumn, 
If we were to go to the country to-morrow, I be- 
lieve we should increase our majority.” 

“Upon my soul, I believe you would!” cried 
Stapleford, getting up. “I believe this country 
is utterly rotten; I believe the electors don’t 
care a toss whether Russia gets India or not; I 
believe they wouldn’t splutter and bluster for 
more than a week if O'Donovan Rossa were to 
be crowned in Dublin. They didn’t consider that 
England was disgraced when Gordon was left to 
be murdered, or rather they didn’t object in the 
least to England’s being disgraced. What's the 
odds so long as the great Liberal party can be 
hoisted into power again upon the shoulders of 
an army of deluded chawbacons? The whole 
thing is sickening and disgusting, and I'll be 
hanged if I'm going to waste the summer in 
struggling against fate. I shall play cricket in- 
stead.” 

“That,” remarked Sir Joseph, deliberately, “ is 
just the spirit in which a crisis ought not to be 
faced. If the educated minority lose patience 
and temper we shall be swept off to ruin by the 
mob, and by the agitators and theorists who lead 
the mob; and we shall not be much less to blame 
than they.” 

But Stapleford did not wait for the end of the 
harangue thus initiated. “Come on, Segrave,” 
said he, taking Brian by the arm; “let’s go up- 
stairs and talk to the ladies, If we want to be 
taught our duties as good citizens we can read 
the leading articles to-morrow morning.” And 
as they mounted the staircase-—that celebrated 
marble staircase which Sir Joseph’s father had 
brought from Genoa at a prodigious expense—he 
added: “Sorry to have dragged you away before 
you got a chance of a cigarette, my dear Segrave ; 
but, between you and me, Beatrice told me to 
bring you to her as soon as I could. She says 
she wants to talk to you in private.” 

This was welcome news, but perhaps it would 
have been more welcome if it had been other- 
wise conveyed. Brian failed to appreciate the 
adroitness of the diplomacy which had converted 
Stapleford into an ambassador, for he did not 
know how difficult it had lately become to that 
young man’s cousin to keep him at a distance 
for ten consecutive minutes. And so, when Miss 
Hluntley had beckoned our hero into a small, 
dimly lighted room opening out of the drawing- 
room, and had motioned him to take a chair 
near her own, her first remark was: 

“You look portentously gloomy, not to say 
sulky. Has your dinner disagreed with vou, or 
is it only that you dislike the society of your fel- 
low-creatures as much as ever ?” 

“ Well,” answered Brian, “ you know I told you 
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long ago that I am out of my element in society, 
and I had no idea that you were going to have a 
party to-night. You asked me to dine quietly.” 

“To the best of my belief, you did dine very 
quietly indeed. At least, if you became noisy, 
it must have been after I lost sight of you. And 
this isn’t a party; we never dine quite alone 
during the months of June and July.” 

“ And after dinner, I suppose, you go to half a 
dozen crushes and balls. Do you really enjoy 
that kind of life?” 

“T enjoy it well enough for a time ; if it went 
on all the year round it would grow wearisome, 
no doubt, like every other kind of life. A man, 
I grant you, might be better employed, and to do 
you justice, that is what most of you seem to 
think, but a woman’s opportunities of enjoyment, 
you must remember, are much more limited than 
yours. Just for a few years—so long as her 
good looks, if she has any, last—sle may play 
quite an important part in the little corner of the 
world which she inhabits; but when once she 
begins to go down the hill, her life is over, and 
only existence remains. I don’t think you ought 
to blame us for making hay while the sun shines, 
However, I didn’t bring you here to talk to you 
about myself; I want you to give me a full, true, 
and particular account of all that you have done 
and suffered from the date of your leaviug Kings- 
cliff up to the present time.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
IN TRUST FOR DELIA. 
i ERBERT ASTON had not left me many min- 


utes when a heavy knocking at the street 
door aroused me from a reverie into which I had 
fallen. I was called out; some neighbor had 
been taken ill, after the custom of South Lon- 
don patients, who, as a general rule, choose late 
hours and invariably wet nights for the ills that 
their flesh is heir to. But Nan Matherway’s 
voice, raised an octave or so in surprise and 
pleasure, presaged a visitor, and surely there was 
only George Fairfax to be welcomed in that hearty 
way by my old house-keeper. 

it was Fairfax. . The instant afterward Le was 
standing before me in my little parlor, a pale, 
grave-faced man, without a smile upon his face. 
He extended slowly his hand to meet mine, which 
was outstretched toward him; but it was not a 
hearty greeting between us. It seemed as if he 
eared too little for me now, or had too much 
upon his mind, to exhibit any great friendliness 
in his greeting. 

“Tam a late visitor; but you are not an early 
man,” he said, by way of half-apology. “I thought 
you would not mind for once.” 
~ “T am always very glad to see you, George.” 

“Thank you. Yes, you were at one time, I 
know.” 

“ At all times, and now.” 

‘Well, yes,” he conceded; “for it is I who 
have changed, not you, I always forget that.” 

He took a chair by the table, seated himself, 
drew forth a pocket-book from the breast pocket 
of his coat, and laid it on the table, and then 
looked toward Nan Matherway, who was disposed 
to be one of us for the remainder of the evening. 

“Nan, I have private business with Arthur to- 
night,” he said, emphatically. 

“You will not mind, Nan ?” I added. 

“Bless the lads—no. Ring when I can come 
up and talk with you a bit.” 

Nan Matherway bustled away, and left us to- 
gether. I sat opposite Fairfax, who proceeded 
to business without any of those wanderings and 
quaint divergences of thought for which he had 
been distinguished. To the one inquiry, which 
escaped me, “ Have you been ill?” he simply 
nodded, and then dashed into the object of his 
visit. 

“T have come to ask a favor of you, Arthur,” 
he began. “I have been asking favors all my 
life of you, and other simple fellows who have 
not the great gift of saying ‘No.’ I want you to 
act as my trustee.” 

“Willingly. But—” 

“At once. For lam going to leave something 
in trust with you, for you to act upon to-morrow, 
when I shall be many miles away.” 

“ Going away again?” 

“Tam going abroad,” he replied. “To South 
Africa, with an exploring party of Americans— 
brave, daring fellows, whom I have lately come 
across. I shall be away from England four 
years at least.” 

“Tam sorry to hear this.’ : 

“It is the best thing that can happen to me,” 
was the quick response. “It will give me new 
views of life, afford me excitement, distract my 
mind from other things.” 

“Tt will do that, certainly.” 

“ And I can afford to do it,” he went on, boast- 
fully. ‘I have plenty of money—I like advent- 
ure—I am fond of travel—I have no friends in 
England who will miss me.” 

“You have hardly aright to say that.” 

“ No friends who care much what will become 
of me,” he continued ; “ perhaps that is a better 
way of putting it, Arthur,” he cried, with a sud- 
den outburst of his own impetuosity for which I 
had been waiting. ‘ My life is wholly changed 
since you. and I met last, and through your inter- 
ference.” 

“Do you blame me ?” 

“You have stood between one vindictive wo- 
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man and murder, but it is a step that has wrecked 
two lives.” 

“Does Delia Aston blame me?” 

“Neither of us. The man is saved, and more 
than one soul with it, perhaps. But no happi- 
ness and peace of mind have come to me.” 

“They will in time, God willing, George.” 

“To Delia presently, I hope—never to me. 
And if she can keep away from that brute you 
have brought back to life—” 

“Go on, We will not envy the man’s life 
again.” 

“Do you know what I have suggested to Delia 
to-day ?” \ 

“You have seen her, then ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You have been to her house ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And proposed—what ?” 

“That she and I should go away together.” 

“Oh, George, old friend, so bad as that!” I 
cried. “ Don’t tell me any more!” 

“A long, long way from everybody we know,” 
he continued; “defying the world which has 
treated us so badly, and all its mock proprie- 
ties and stale observances, living for ourselves 
and in ourselves, blessed by the fact that we know 
no existence apart from one another.” 

“ And she?” 

“She will not listen tome. She has said good- 
by to me forever; we are apart till the Judg- 
ment.” 

He put his hands before his face for a mo- 
ment, took them down again, and looked at me 
dry-eyed. 

“Are you very much shocked, O moralist ?” 
he asked. 

“T am very, very glad she has said No.” 

“So may I be presently. She tells me that I 
will, because I shall be a better man without 
her ; because I am deserving of a better fate than 
a life linked to a woman who calculated on her 
husband’s death for happiness, she says. As if— 
But there—it is all over. She will have nothing 
more to do with me; [ama blot on her path ; and 
she will be glad when I have gone my own way.” 

“What does she say of her husband ?” 

“She would return to him to-morrow if she 
could believe in the wretch and trust him. But 
he is a villain; you do not know—” 

“T can guess,” I said, interrupting him; “he 
is in my house now.” 

“Ah! yes; I had forgotten,” he replied. “I 
forget evetything. Iam not the cold, hard, iron- 
nerved fellow I was wont to be. I am giving 
way. I am making myself a fool, as I always 
shall when I talk of her. If you only could un- 
derstand, Arthur, what a dear woman she is!— 
what difficulties has surmounted !— what 
courage she has !—what genius there is in her, 
waiting its chance!—what— But there, I bore 
you. You will never understand her.” 

And I never did. I had seen so little of her; 
to me she was only the woman who had caleu- 
lated upon Aston’s death as a barrier to be re- 
moved between her and George Fairfax. All 
this a position that could be reasoned away with 
the woman in love, and the husband, as it seemed, 
in extremis ; a woman who had been always Her- 
bert Aston’s victim—ground down to eternal mis- 
ery whilst he drew the breath of life. 

“ And this trast—is it for her?” 

“No.. She will have none of my money—it is 
blood-money, she says: it would be the price of 
her deceit. She talks as if she were on the stage 
instead of in Dark Street. My money would be 
’ e to her, she says; it would stand between 

ed her career—it would buy her bad luck ; 
aud so she says ‘God bless you, George !'—and 
lets me go.” 

“ Well?” 

“And so I want you to help me, with your 
long-headed, careful, cunning caution, which I 
have not got, and which spoils you.” 

“Thank you, George Fairfax.” 

“To help me with your honesty too,” he said, 
gripping my hand hard now, “ with your friend- 
ship for me—true as steel—and with your judg- 
ment, which will not go wrong.” 

“ What do you want me to do?” 

“ Keep a certain amount of my money always 
in reserve for her, so that at any time—at any 
moment—you may be able to step forward and 
say, ‘This is your old sweetheart to the rescue.’ ” 

“T shall see her no more, I—” 

“You will hear of her; she cannot escape 
your observation.” 

“ And she will not take the money.” 

“You will be able to see your way to help her, 
if help be ever needed, better than I. I am be- 
wildered. And, Arthur,” he added, very pathet- 
ically, “I am going away, and it will relieve my 
heart to know that I have left a friend for her, if 
it be needed.” 

“ And if not?” 

“Keep the money till I come back to act for 
myself, when 1 am stronger, when I have got 
over all this.” 

“How much do you wish to leave with me?” 

“For this particular object, do you mean ?” 

“What else ?” 

“T am coming to that,” he interrupted. “In 
the first place, then, a thousand pounds—it is not 
much—and, pity me, I am so terribly rich!” 

“Go on.” 

“That is for the trouble in the far-away fu- 
ture, which may never arrive—which I pray may 
never come—for her. Now for the present, 
which concerns her too—” 

“Tam all attention,” I said, after a long silence 
between us. 

“She will receive no direct help from me,” he 
said. “She is proud and self-reliant, Adversi- 
ty has never killed her hopes of making her own 
way. She loves the stage better than me, and she 
will live for art. Art will save her, she says.” 

“Poor girl!” 

“She may be raving, but she may not be; 
she is not like other women.” 


she 
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I did not controvert his opinion; I did not un- 
derstand Delia Nash. I would not attempt to 
understand her now. She was beyond me and 
my life, despite the trust which, for George Fair- 
fax’s sake, and not without misgiving, I had taken 
on myself. 

“Well, what next, George ?” I asked. 

“This. I have rented a theatre.” 

“You have never been so mad ?” 

“For one year—for the one great chance for 
her. I have paid the year’s rent. I leave at my 
banker’s, in your name, enough, I hope, with 
common prudence, to keep it going.” 

“Yes, you are mad,” I said, quietly. “Do you 
think I am going to turn lessee of a theatre, and 
engage Delia Nash? Do you think I am as mad 
as you are?” 

“You will have nothing to do but to keep my 
secret. It is arranged, I tell you.” 

“ How ?” 

“T have found out that man Kench, the man- 
ager you met at Breymouth. I have told him 
what my wishes are. He will be lessee, manager 
—everything but actor—and he will engage De- 
lia Nash. When I have gone away—when she 
will not suspect me—he will take her into his 
company.” 

“It is the wildest of schemes.” 

“Tt is all I can do.” 

“You will lose all your money.’ 

“It is there to lose. I don’t want it, and it 
will give Delia her chance.” 

“And you leave this 
hands ?” 

“ No—honest as he is. He wili draw upon you 
as he wishes—once a month—till it is all gone. 
Arthur,” he said, “vou will not fail me in this. 
It is the last favor 1 shall ever ask of you.” 

“But—” 

“ At all events, act as my treasurer to begin 


’ 


Kench's 


money in 


with. For the first few months you can commu- 
nicate with me soon. I will let you know where 
Iam. I will not disappear.” 


“Very well. 
scheme, then ?” 

“Yes; till then. I shall say very little more 
to-night—and nothing about yourself; for you 
would be as stubborn and as independent as 
Delia.” 

“No. Don’t mind me, George, just now.” 

“ About the man upstairs, a word; and then I 
will say good-by.” 

“ What of him ?” 

“He must be bribed heavily to go abroad. 
He must pass out of her life altogether. There 
will be money enough at your banker’s to drive 
a bargain with him too—to pay him a certain 
sum yearly to keep away from her—to keep him, 
if he be wise enough, out of the clutches of the 
police. Will you do all this for me, old Ar- 
thur?” 

“T will do my best.” 

“God bless you! I did not think you would 
be the man to fail me, though I have been very 
much afraid of you.” 

“ Afraid !” 

“Oh! it would have been all so different,” he 
cried, restlessly, “if she had come abroad with 
me!” 

“Thank God, for both your sakes, she had the 
courage to say No. You will be glad of that 
some day.” 

“Perhaps I shall. Who can tell of what a 
man may be glad—or what he may regret—be- 
fore the end comes to him? Good-by.” 

He wrung my right hand hard in his own, then 
he was gone, and [ was left alone again, with 
the pocket-book upon the table. Left to won- 
der how this wild, Quixotic, unreal enterprise 
would end, with the rich man away in Africa, 
and I in London, acting as his treasurer, and— 
strange irony of fate—as the unseen guardian of 
the woman he loved. 

I opened the pocket-book to see if there were 
further instructions therein. It was a large pock- 
et-book and bulky, and there were various papers 
crammed in one compartment—one folded, and 
sealed with black, and endorsed “ The last will 
and testament of George Fairfax.” There was 
on another sheet of paper the name and address 
of my friend’s banker, together with a memo- 
randum of the amount of money left there in my 
name—where my first pass-book awaited me—a 
sum of money that was astounding in its amount, 
and took my breath away to read. “ Pity me, I 
am so terribly rich!” rang in my ears again that 
night. 

“ Yes—in trust,” I muttered; “but in trust 
for George Fairfax as well as for the actress and 
Kench.” 

There were a thousand pounds in Bank of 
England notes, too, in another compartment of 
the pocket-book—money ready to hand, to pre- 
pare for the unforeseen, as though he were afraid 
that a moment's loss of time might bring ruin to 
the house of Nash. The money was in five-pound 
notes, and handy for circulation. 

“Yes, George; surely a little mad,” was my 
last soliloguy—my last words for many a long 
day. For suddenly two hot hands, like the claws 
of an imp of hell, clutched at my throat, and as 
I staggered to my feet I knew at once that this 
was a fight for life and death with Herbert As- 
ton. It was like a nightmare dream without a 
waking to it—a momentary consciousness that 
there was an open razor lying on the carpet, 
and that it had fallen from his hands before his 
grip of me, and that we were both struggling 
for possession of it, with the papers of George 
Fairfax and two hundred five-pound notes scat- 
tered about the room. I remember falling with 
Aston to the ground, and hearing Nan Math- 
erway’s shrill scream from the breakfast-room 
below, and then all was chaos, and after that for- 
getfulness. 


Till we can arrange some better 


I had warmed the viper at my hearth, and it 
had stung me. Herbert Aston, I learned after- 
ward, had stolen down-stairs to rob and murder 





me, and had succeeded fairly well in his endea- 
vor to prove how base a man may become by a 
long course of wrong-doing. He would have killed 
me had it not been for Nan Matherway’s shrill 
scream, which scared his cowardly heart. He had 
not bargained for Nan Matherway down-stairs. 
He left me with my throat only half cut, seraped 
together the bank-notes with his bloody fingers, 
and with his hat pressed over his brows made 
for the street door, and the free streets which 
would lie beyond it, and wherein, please God, he 
would be lost. But Nan Matherway was already 
in advance of him, standing between him and his 
safety, with her broad back against the outer 
door, and her throat ringing out scream after 
scream throughout the house, and far away into 
the night beyond it. 

Still, Nan was only like a child in his grasp; 
he was a man mad with fear as well as crime, 
and he swung her violently from the door, open- 
ed it, and dashed into the street—Nan panting 
after him, and struggling and screaming still 
and dashed into the arms of the police, who, 
on the alert then, were waiting outside for him 
already. 

SS 


CHAPTER XXIL 


IN THE MISTS. 


Tuer chronicles of Dark Street are nearly at an 
end, unfinished though they may ever remain ; 
though one may wonder yet what is to be the 
moral of the story, and the fitting sequel to it. 
My part in it is played out. This is the last 
scene—four years afterward, when George Fair 
fax is still abroad, when for the last twelve 
months no one has heard tidings of him. His 
last letter to me has said, “I shall be back soon” ; 
but he comes not, and the time steals on, and 
flowers bloom and wither, and hopes grow up and 
die. 





Death has been busy whilst he has been abroad. 
Herbert Aston has been tried, convicted, faced 
with his old charges, and two years afterward 
has escaped his heavy sentence by passing out 
of the world—in the Portland quarries, where 
work was found to be too hard for him, when it 
was too late for sweet repose in the recesses of 
the prison infirmary, which had been promised 
him in vain. And Hyacintha Nash sleeps with 
her father at Breymouth, where she had gone 
away to die; and Delia is alone left of the char- 
acters which gathered round me in the Dark 
Street days 

And—strange anomaly, perhaps, or virtue’s re- 
ward, who. knows ?—Delia Nash is famous, if 
fame consists in your photographs in the shop 
windows, in your name eternally turning up in 
newspaper paragraphs, and in big posters of all 
colors displayed upon the walls. She is the first 
actress in her line of art, they say; and boys in 
their teens and old men in their seventies rave 
about her manifold perfections, and make her 
various offers—offers of marriage, let it be said 
to their credit, being chiefly to the front. 

And Delia Nash remains unmarried, and no 
one guesses quite the reason, though everybody 
guesses overmuch., ‘ ; 

“She has had enough of wedlock with that 
awful scamp of an Aston,” some say. 
waiting for a lover who is abroad,” say oth«rs 
Others assert: “She will never marry—she is 
wedded to the stage, which she loves as no man 
will be loved by her.” 

But she bears me no ill-will, I ascertain. 


“She is 


re 





Four 
years afterward—the four years to which I have 
adverted—I meet her by chance in the house of 
a well-known physician, who affects the society 
of literature and art when his valuable time will 
allow, and who gathers round him in the season 
men and women 
words, 

It is here I meet, for the last time, Delia. The 
actress is an honored guest, and men and women 
are offering their homage to success, and she is 
light and bright with the glory of her fame upon 
her. The smile dies out at her first glimpse of 
me, and she looks after me sadly, Later in the 
night I am startled by ‘finding her at my side, by 
her seeking me when I am apart from all the 
rest. 

“Is there any reason you should bear enmity 


whose names are household 


toward me, Mr. Lissamer ?” she asks, in a low, 
trembling voice, 

‘“‘] bear you no enmity, Mrs. Aston.” 

“There is so much that I should have liked to 


say to you; but there, what is the use?” she 
said, impatiently. “ You are a great surgeon now, 
and I am only of the stage, stagy.” 

“You are very successful, I am glad to learn.” 

“Yes—in my way: they say so. I should not 
be ungrateful: I have something to thank Hea 
ven for, I think.” 

We are both embarrassed—perhaps both anx- 
ious to drift apart again. 

“ You know that my sister Hyacintha is dead 2?” 
she asked. 

“Te” 

““We women all have our heroes, I suppose— 
and you were hers. Even at the very last she 
And—and,” she says, passing 
her gloved hand rapidly across her eyes—“ that 
is why I came to you to-night: why I am glad 
to hear the past lies not like a burning brand 


spoke of you. 


between you and me. For you were her friend 
—our friend—and George's.” 

“Do you hear from him %” 

“No. But he will come back, Iam sure. Don’t 


you think he will? You understand him so much 
better than I. You, whom he liked so much.” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“IT think I can. But there is no telling.” 

No, there is no telling. Life may be an eter 
nal Dark Street to the wisest of us, and the lamps 
be never lighted to show us on our way. I can- 
not tell what is ahead of her and me—I hardly 
seek to know, 1 pass on in the mists with all 
the rest 


THE END 
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JESSIE’S DUTY. 
By FANNIE FOSTER CLARK. 
1. 


RS. BOGGS, the postmistress and “store- 
\ keeper” at Buxton Falls, had just remark- 
ed to Mrs. Clinton, the minister’s wife, “ Waal, 
July has sot in pretty hot.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Clinton, examining the calico 
she was negotiating for over the counter. “It’s 
lucky the fever that broke out in March is well 
over. We'd have had a lot more funerals if it 
hadn’t been for Jessie Palmer’s nursing.” 

“Waal,” replied Mrs. Boggs, “what I say is, 
Jessie Palmer has give herself to good works like 
I’ve give myself to groceries and the post-office, 
so she'd oughter look after the sick. She expects 
her pay jest like I do, only she calculates to git it 
in heaven. Sho! she only does her duty.” 

“It’s a very blessed duty,” ejaculated the min- 
ister’s wife, solemnly. 

“There’s Billy. Come here, sonny,” said Mrs. 
Boggs, as a great loafing fourteen-year-old boy 
entered the store. He was a loose-jointed, long- 
limbed chap, who was given to “ shyin’ rocks” at 
passers-by from under his raised knee, had a 
vicious certainty in the art of tripping heels, and 
even as he came into his mother's presence kill- 
ed a fly, broke off a barrel stave, and whipped a 
handful of sugar into his mouth; then, without 
touching the counter with his hands, sprang up 
on it, and sat swinging his long legs. 

Mrs. Boggs, who was helpless without glasses, 
and whose nose was never constructed to wear 
them, threw her head far back to more carefully 
focus her promising son, and asked, “ Did you 
carry that bag o’ coffee to Ferguson’s ?” 

“ Yep,” replied Billy, and whistled a queer sort 
of cadence in a queer sort of way through his 
front teeth. “ Yep” as an affirmative was held 
by the youth of Buxton Falls to be a mark of 
easy elegance. 

“That's right, sonny, and you shall have a 
splendid time at the Fourth of July picnic to- 
morrow. I hope Jessie’s doin’ everything to 
make you enjoy yourself. She’d oughter bake 
plenty of cake.” 

“T reminded ber of that,” said Mrs, Clinton. 

“ Now,” added the indulgent mother, “‘ you may 
take about a dozen raisins, Billy.” Whereupon 
Billy left the counter like a coiled-up watch spring, 
without any visible means of propulsion, grabbed 
at a certain box, stuffed his mouth and pockets, 
and slunk off to the wood-shed. “ Ah!” ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Boggs, “ under a good teacher my Billy 
had oughter make a smart man, I hope Jessie’s 
learnin’ him proper.” 

Another boy just then entered the store. He 
was an immensely fat creature—Farmer John- 
son’s son Rufe. “Say,” he remarked, slowly, 
setting a small bag on the counter, “I found this 
‘ere down the road under the chestnuts,” 

Mrs. Boggs so threw her head back to focus 
the speaker that she displayed the stringy ten- 
dons of her throat, and she cried, “ Goodness 
gracious me! ef that ain’t the coffee as Billy 
said he'd left to Ferguson’s !” 

“Guess he was playin’ jack-stones,” suggested 
Rufe, practigally ; “I see knuckle marks.” 

“ Billy! Billy!” called the mother, opening the 
wood-shed door. But by this time Billy was cool- 
ing his feet in the brook a mile off. “Ef that 
boy,” said Mrs. Boggs, “had the right trainin’ in 
school he wouldn’t do such tricks. Here comes 
Jessie Palmer now, and I'll jest give her a piece 
of my mind. Jessie, come here, do.” 

A sweet voice answered cheerfully, and a 
girl of two-and-twenty, with a neat figure and a 
pleasant face, who was just passing the door, 
checked her steps and entered. Jessie Palmer 
was born at Buxton Falls. Her parents had died 
when she was but fourteen, and since that time 
she had kept the village school, taught the boys’ 
class in Sunday-school, and managed her own lit- 
tle piece of property besides. She never spoke 
of her own cares, and indeed she worked so me- 
thodically that she seemed to have none; so Bux- 
ton Falls looked to her for assistance in every 
emergency. In short, if Jessie hadn’t been a 
Yankee girl, and if Eben Shipman, a lawyer of 
Buxton Juncion, a town twelve miles off, had 
not— Well,we won’t introduce Shipman prema- 
turely; but certainly if Jessie's surroundings had 
been European she might have made a Sister of 
Charity. 

“ Jessie,” cried Mrs. Boggs, excitedly, “ you 
told me there must be a lot of good in my Billy, 
and you'd try to make a first-rate boy out of 
him!” 

“Oh yes; there must be good in everybody,” 
responded the teacher. “I shall try to reform 
Billy.” 

“Waal,” said Mrs. Boggs, violently, “I should 
hope so. I should hope you wouldn’t be settin’ 
down at ease when there’s children that need 
learnin’ at Buxton Falls—Buxton Falls, where 
your father and mother lived and died and was 
buried.” There seemed to be some occult force 
in the fact that Jessie’s parents happened to lie 
in the church-vard close by. “ Now Billy,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Boggs, “has been and told a lie.” 

“Oh!” eried Jessie, looking grieved and shock- 
ed. “But, Mrs. Boggs,” she suggested, timidly, 
“if you would govern him just a little bit—” 

“Now see here,” said Mrs. Boggs, displaying 
the stringy neck liberally, “it’s as much as us 
parents can do to keep the children clothed and 
fed; it’s your duty to make ’em good.” 

“My dear Jessie,” remarked the minister’s 
wife, with gentle firmness, “‘my husband says 
you enjoy a blessed privilege in moulding young 
spirits, and you should be thankful for it.” 

“Yes, so I am,” answered the conscientious 
teacher. 

“ And,” Mrs. Clinton went on, “I wish you'd 
see that my little Mary learns to tie her aprons 
more neatly; and I really think you ought to 
walk home after school with a delicate child like 
her,” 


’ 





“T will,” said Jessie. 

“T really think you ought to,” repeated the 
minister’s wife. 

Just then a farm wagon lumbered up, and 
Johnson, the father,of the fat Rufe, called out, 
“Say, Miss Jessie, Ii jest like yer to know that 
Rufe eats more’n ever, and keeps gettin’ fatter.” 

“T always talk to him about controlling his 
appetite,” replied Jessie. 

“Humph! what’s the use o’ talkin’ if it don’t 
have no effect ?” said Johnson, sarcastically, and 
grumbled audibly as he drove away. 

“ Well,” remarked Jessie, pleasantly, changing 
the subject, “ to-morrow will be the Fourth, and 
I'm getting ready for the picnic.” 

“Have plenty of raised biscuit,” said Mrs, 
Boggs; adding, reproachfully, “there warn’t 
enough last year.” Then, with a searching 
glance, she handed Jessie a letter that bore the 
postmark of Buxton Junction. 

The minister’s wife at once placed her forefin- 
ger on it as it lay in the young girl’s hand, and 
said: “ You ought not to think of marriage, Jes- 
sie. ‘No man, having put his hand to the plough, 
and looking back, is fit—’ You know the text, 
and you’ve put your hand to the plough.” 

“Oh,” answered Jessie, visibly moved, “ don’t 
fear; I’m quite conscious of my duty.” 

“ And a blessed duty it is, my dear,” Mrs, Clin- 
ton called out with emphasis, as Jessie hurried 
away down the village street. 

“Good gracious!” cried Mrs. Boggs; “she 
can’t ever be thinkin’ of that lawyer from the 
Junction when she’d ought to marry Jake Jor- 
dan, who’s Billy’s own cousin, and would take 
Billy on the farm !” 

“She has no right to marry anybody,” said 
Mrs. Clinton, gravely. “She has put her hand 
to the plough, and must not look back.” 

On the way home Jessie was stopped by one 
of the Davis children, who came running down 
an unkept garden walk, shrieking, “Oh, baby’s 
sick, and ma says come help her!” 

Now the Davis family were notoriously vaga- 
bond and shiftless, and the baby was the victim 
of neglect and ignorance; so Jessie plucked up 
moral force and entered the untidy house with a 
stern purpose. 

“ Now, Mrs. Davis,” she said, in a silvery voice, 
“T'm really going to scold you. Baby was well 
yesterday, and I saw you feed him with greasy 
soup.” 

“Dear me!” fretted Mrs. Davis in a high key, 
grabbing together the dress of a slattern, all 
fallen apart at the neck. “ Whiy, baby’s three 
months old; soup had oughter be good for him.” 
Then she trotted the poor pain-stricken thing in 
such a violent way that it gave out a heart- 
breaking wail. That wail was enough for Jes- 
sie. She threw off her hat, practically tucked up 
her fresh muslin dress, and took the misunder- 
stood mite into her plump tender arms, and 
not until the child was properly bathed, fed, and 
soothed to sleep did she again resume her way 
homeward. As she walked along she read the 
note from Buxton Junction. It was -dated the 
day before, and said, “I shall drive over to-mor- 
row afternoon and spend a good long time with 
you,” and it was signed “Eben Shipman.” Jes- 
sie hurried to her neat little house, and laid 
out a pretty dove-colored gown that had once 
struck the legal mind from Buxton Junction as 
peculiarly adapted to the school-teacher’s de- 
mure good looks. This young person was hard- 
ly a beauty, for her nose was neither saucy nor 
classic, and her hair did not flow in bewildering 
waves; but she had a fine glow on her cheek, 
healthy lips, brown eyes that were deep and 
honest, and a round lithe figure. She was look- 
ing particularly well just now under a spell of 
dreamy contemplation that lent a grace to her 
attitudes; but suddenly there came an impera- 
tive thump at the front door, and she scampered 
away to open it. There stood a goodly, stout, 
red-faced, middle-aged bachelor—the village doc- 
tor. 

“ Miss Jessie, I know you'll come help me with 
a poor farm hand who has broken a collar-bone,” 
he said, with an admiring look at her. ‘Come, 
jump right into the gig,” and willy-nilly, as usual, 
she was to be carried off to assist the doctor in 
a trying case. In five minutes she was-ready to 
start. “Ah,” exclaimed the medical man, ten- 
derly, “what a wife for a doctor! Jessie, it’s 
your duty to marry me. My sister thinks so 
too.” 

“Some people say it’s my duty to marry Jake 
Jordan, and some that it’s my duty not t# marry 
at all,” sighed Jessie. 

By-and-by Eben Shipman arrived. He drove 
up in his own neat turn-out, and was certainly a 
presentable lover; well built, with a face so hand- 
some and an eye so melting that whenever the 
Buxton Junction girls saw his light wagon bowl- 
ing along in the direction of the Falls they called 
him at once “a horrid homely old thing.” Eben 
strode up the garden walk to find only a closed 
door and a bit of paper stuck in the key-hole. 
He snatched it eagerly and read: “Gone to help 
man who has broken collar-bone. Home soon as 
possible.” Then he tied his horse and quietly 
sat down on the door-step to wait. Waiting and 
staring at the ants building their Ghizehs, Eben 
was thinking out a very knotty problem. In his 
absorption he never noticed that a giant of a 
young fellow known as Joey Nudd passed by the 
gate and scowled at him. 

This Joey Nudd, after seeing Eben, went 
straight to his home, and burst in at the kitchen 
door with, “ Mother, I say, mother, that Shipman 
is up to Jessie’s again.” 

Then a large woman with red elbows and sharp 
black eyes turned from the kitchen sink and ex- 
claimed: “ Well, ef that ain’t imperence! The 
idee! Don’t you worry, Joey. I'll dress and go 
right over.” 

“Say, mother,” coaxed the giant, “gimme a 
quarter.” 

“For shame!” cried the woman; “you want 





as 


, 





to spend it at the tavern. Oh, Joey, you need a 
wife, a wife with a little property, to settle you. 
Now be good, and keep sober over the Fourth, 
and go to the picnic all tidy and nice, speak to 
Jessie, and I’ll see she don’t refuse yer.” 

“ All right,” muttered Joey. 

Shipman waited very patiently, and at last, as 
the doctor’s gig appeared, he stepped down to 
meet Jessie at the gate. “My darling,” he said, 
as the doctor, purple in the face, drove reluctant- 
ly away, “I thought I'd be sure to have you to 
myself for a long afternoon.” 

“Oh, but think of that poor man’s collar- 
bone!” said Jessie. 

“Think of this poor man’s heart, though,”’ Ship- 
man returned, and was trying to put his arm 
about her waist, when a small voice piped out 
from the gate, “Oh, Miss Jessie!” and a small 
dumpling of a girl toddled up the walk and set 
down before them an unhappy-looking chicken. 
“Chickey is sick,” lisped the child. “Jessie 
make it well.”” Then she deliberately walked off 
again. 

“ Well, Jessie,” asked Shipman, as he assisted, 
with unnecessarily vigorous action, to put that 
chicken under a hospital coop, “when will you 
marry me?” 

“Oh, Eben,” answered Jessie, “how can I 
marry? There’s the Davis baby, and Johnny 
Spies who can’t learn addition, and Rufe John- 
son who eats too much, and there’s our minister’s 
oldest daughter, whom I promised to help with 
her wedding outfit, and then there’s Billy Boggs 
—he’s. perfectly dreadful. Oh! I never could 
abandon Billy Boggs; it wouldn’t be right.” 

Eben was about to try that little arm exercise 
again, when a loud “ Ahem!” at the open door 
announced the presence of Mrs. Nudd. 

“ Jessie,” she said, sternly, “I want to speak 
with you private.” Jessie hurried into the hall- 
way, and Mrs. Nudd delivered herself most pas- 
sionately. “My son Joey, the best and the 
handsomest man in the county, wants to marry 
you, my dear. It’s vour duty to take him, for if 
you don’t he'll drink himself to death; and, Jes- 
sie Palmer, it’s a ser’us thing for to drive a man 
to drink himself to death, What would your 
parents, as lie buried in the church-yard, think of 
your drivin’ a Buxton Falls boy to drink ?” 

“Oh! I—I don’t want to marry,” faltered 
Jessie. 

“ Ha!” exclaimed the anxious mother, tragical- 
ly, “then what’s that Junction lawyer hangin’ 
round for? Jessie, don’t you dare refuse my 
Joey. I declare to gracious his ruin will be right 
on your soul, and you'll have to answer for it 
Judgment Day.” 

Shipman thought it was time to step into the 
hallway himself; then Mrs. Nudd hissed audibiy, 
glared at him, and took her capacious person 
away. 

The little teacher stood with tears in her eyes, 
saying, “I wish I could know just what fny duty is.” 

“To marry me,” answered the lover, promptly. 

“Oh, but that would be so selfish!” cried the 
poor girl, in genuine distress. Eben’s eyes shone 
as she so naively confessed just what he most 
wanted to hear, but he let her talk on. “ You 
see there’s the school and there’s the Sunday- 
school to be looked after, and I was born here, 
and mother and father died here, and I—well, as 
Mrs. Clinton says, I’ve put my hand to the plough, 
and I can’t—” 

“Come, now,” interrupted Eben, who had long 
ago ceased to ridicule the fallacy of her premises, 
“suppose you could make all the children good, 
all the sick people well, and the vagabonds in- 
dustrious, would you feel your mission accom- 
plished, and be willing to marry me?” 

“ Of course,” she answered, shyly. 

“Well, suppose, on the other hand, you should 
see the village getting decidedly worse under your 
care; suppose the people should find you ob- 
noxious, and refuse your services ; suppose Billy 
Boggs should be more wicked, Joey Nudd more 
drunken, the doctor more presuming, the women 
more exacting—what then ?” 

“Oh!” sighed Jessie, “I'd just go away.” 

“Very well; but I’m only supposing a case, 
Let us change the subject,” said Eben, lightly. 

Jessie cried that night after he had gone away ; 
but Eben, driving along the lonely road, only sang 
softly to himself, and remembered with satisfac- 
tion that he had under the wagon seat a little 
package of fine stationery which he had meant as 
a present to Jessie, but forgot to deliver, and that 
he had some wax tapers for lighting cigars. He 
drove at last into a clearing in the woods, lighted 
taper after taper, pencilled, sealed, and directed 
half a dozen notes. Then he tied his horse se- 
curely, and went back on foot to the village store. 
Reckoning on his knowledge of village life, he 
stepped around to the wood-shed door, and whis- 
tled three times in a fashion known to boys; 
then he turned up his coat collar, slouched his 
hat over his eyes, and waited. In a few minutes 
Billy Boggs came stealing out, with the whispered 
question, “Say, Tom, are we goin’ for old Fergu- 
son’s cherries ?” 

“Tt isn’t Tom,” replied Shipman, softly but 
sternly, and holding the boy’s head down with 
one strong hand on the back of his neck. “ You’re 
not to look at me or to speak a word, but you’re 
to deliver some letters, and you get a quarter for 
each one. Do you hear?” 

“Yep,” answered Billy, scared, and half chok- 
ing. 

“Now go straight to the doctor’s,” Shipman 
ordered him, and walked close behind the boy 
until a note was duly delivered at the doctor's 
door. “Now straight to Jake Jordan’s farm. 
Don’t turn round to look at me, or you won’t get 
a cent”—this with a twist of Billy’s collar that 
brought a gurgling sound. At Jake Jordan’s 
another note was left ; then one at the minister’s ; 
at Mrs. Davis’s, and so on. To Joey Nudd, who 
was hanging sober and thirsty about the tavern 
door, an envelop containing five dollars was 
quietly delivered. “Now,” said Shipman, in a 








bass voice, as he dragged his slave under a big 
shady tree, “ some dark night I’ll have you pound- 
ed to death and cut up in little bits if you breathe 
a word of this until the Fourth of July is past.” 

“Wish I may die if I do,” answered the scared 
Billy, affectionately clutching seven bright quar- 
ters. Then Eben walked briskly out of Buxton 
Falls, found his wagon where he had left it, and 
with a clear conscience drove home to the Junc- 
tion. 

Il. 

The “Glorious Fourth” had come. There was 
a holiday stir in Buxton Falls: fully a dozen men 
stood about “the store” in clean shirt sleeves, a 
ten-cent flag was nailed to the door-post, a child 
in a white frock bought half a yard of blue rib- 
bon to tie her hair, and there was a little snap- 
ping and popping heard from the village gar- 
dens. In front of the church stood Jessie mar- 
shalling the children, and she wondered mildly 
when little Mary Clinton whispered, “ Miss Jes- 
sie, ma says I’m not to walk with you.” Pre- 
sently, when by force of habit she took the little 
girl’s hand in her own, the minister’s wife bore 
down upon them and led the child away, remark- 
ing, sternly, “Some persons can’t appreciate their 
blessings.” 

Jessie stared a moment; but she had to look 
after the boys who carried the baskets—baskets 
that she had filled by sitting up half the night 
baking and boiling. As Mrs. Davis chanced to 
pass near, the little teacher inquired, “ How’s 
baby to-day ?” 

“The baby is shiftless, thank you,” answered 
Mrs. Davis, with a sarcastic laugh. ‘“ We're all 
shiftless folks. Aha!” 

“What!” said Jessie, greatly puzzled. But 
then she had to arrange for what was to be sung 
on the march, and she was busy here, there, and 
everywhere. Presently the imposing procession, 
full fifty strong, was started, little flags waved, 
some limp wreaths on poles were borne aloft, the 
Sunday-school standard was unfurled, “ The Star- 
spangled Banner” was shouted out by all the 
juveniles. Only a few steps had they gone, how- 
ever, before Mrs. Johnson, the mother of fat 
Rufe, stepping ahead, turned about, flourished 
her parasol, and called a halt. “I propose,” she 
shouted, very loud and impressively, “that that 
good Christian woman Miss Phoebe Pendleton 
shall lead this procession.” 

Jessie was perplexed, but sweetly resigned her 
place, and a little, hard-featured old maid, who 
wore a chintz gown, stepped to the head, struck 
the opening note of the national anthem much 
too high, and the procession screeched its way to 
Buxton Grove. At this grove were swings, a half- 
dried brook, some rocks, a swampy hole, plenty 
of mosquitoes, and all the characteristics of a 
popular picnic ground. The children made 
straight for the swings, Billy Boggs leading the 
van, That loose-jointed animal at once perched 
himself on a high branch, and began throwing 
lighted fire-crackers on the dresses of the little 
girls below. 

“ Billy,” pleaded Jessie, “ please come down.” 

“Guess not,” answered the pirate, and whiz 
went a cracker right across Jessie’s face. 

“Mrs. Boggs, can’t you help me with Billy ?” 
Jessie called out. 

But that matror only answered, “ Billy ought 
to be learnt in school how to behave himself.” 

A great deal of whispering was going on, but 
Jessie never observed it, so busy was she caring 
for the safety of the little children who were be- 
ing tormented by Billy. He stole their hats, 
tore their aprons, pulled their hair, and pom- 
melled the boys right and left so fast and so 
promiscuously that they became confused, and 
actually fell to fighting among themselves. At 
last noon came, and Jessie, thoroughly worn out, 
approached the grown people, who were inclined 
to gather in knots and speak low. She bowed 
to the doctor, who had just arrived, and he stalk- 
ed up to her, seized both hands, pressed them 
openly, and ejaculated, in a loud whisper, “ My 
Jessie !” 

“Goodness !” exclaimed the poor girl, and turn- 
ing crimson, walked away. 

But the doctor followed close, and still closer 
followed a young farmer, Jake Jordan, whom she 
had refused positively a dozen times. Jordan was 
a little chap, rather shy, and though he colored to 
his ears and his hands shook with nervousness, 
he jerked out, ardently, “Say, Jessie, let’s get 
married right off slap.” ~ 

She opened her eyes wide in astonishment and 
indignation, and flung away from the obnoxious 
young man, but only to throw herself by acci- 
dent into the arms of the doctor, who gallantly 
caught her. 

“Whoop!” yelled Billy Boggs, calling atten- 
tion to the situation; “the doctor's huggin’ the 
teacher !” 

Mrs. Clinton pronounced audibly the word 
“Horrible!” but Mrs, Nudd was agitated beyond 
measure, and ran about wildly crying, “ Joey! 
where are you, Joey?” There was a sound in 
the underbrush as of a trampling steer, and Joey 
Nudd burst upon the party in a frightful state of 
intoxication. His hair hung over his forehead, 
he was hatless and coatless, and he hallooed 
wildly, “Jessie Palmer’s goin’ to marry me; 
mother says so.” With the word the drunken 
brute made a lunge toward where the poor vic- 
tim, pale and angry, stood protesting between the 
other two claimants. The children gathered 
about, staring; Rufe Johnson opened a basket 
and sat devouring cakes swiftly and silently ; Billy 
danced and yelled like a red Indian; and finally 
old Miss Phoebe Pendleton trotted out from 
among the whispering women, and declaimed, 
with great effect, “Jessie Palmer’s conduct is 
perfectly shameful !” 

“Look how badly she brings up my Billy!” 
cried Mrs. Boggs. “Oh, some folks is shiftless, 
eh?” sneered Mrs. Davis. And the well-meaning 
clergyman, misled by the force of public opinion, 
raised his ministerial finger and remarked, “I 
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fear, my dear Miss Jessie, you have not appreci- 
ated the blessedness of your position in this vil- 
lage.” 

“What,” cried Jessie—‘oh, what have I 
done ?” 

“Who dares say a word against my Jessie?” 
asked the doctor, defiantly. 

“Oh!” screamed the girl, “I’m not his Jessie.” 

“Guess she ain’t; she’s mine,” stammered 
Jake Jordan, pretty manfully. 

“ Look-a-here,” yelled the drunken Joey, “ mo- 
ther says she’s goin’ter’cept my heartan’hand ter- 
day.” 

There was a general mélée. The doctor and 
Jake struck Joey back from where the innocent 
object of contention stood, and jostled each oth- 
er in struggling for the right to protect her. Jes- 
sie ran to Mrs. Clinton, her eyes streaming tears, 
her hands outstretched. That lady stalked haugh- 
tily away. Jessie turned to Mrs, Boggs, who said, 
“ [ve found you out, miss ;” and the doctor again 
gallantly came forward with an embracing arm. 
Then Jessie shrieked—shrieked as in all her 
gentle life she had never done before, and at the 
sound, from behind a big tree stepped Eben Ship- 
man, of Buxton Junction. She flew to him, cry- 
ing, “ What shall I do?—oh, what shall I do?” 

“Come with me,” he said, coolly. 

Jake and the doctor ran forward to stop her, 
but that imp Billy tripped their heels and sent 
them both sprawling. The minister ejaculated, 
solemnly, “For shame, young men!” But the 
ladies called out, in shrill tones, “ 7hey ain’t to 
blame.” Jessie ran, crying bitterly, down to 
where Eben’s wagon stood on the turnpike. He 
seated her safely in it, then turned to observe 
from where was thrown the stone that had just 
viciously struck his back. Billy Boggs could be 
seen grinning down from a little wooded knoll. 
Eben made a spring in that direction, there was 
a moment of flying twigs and snapping branch- 
es, there was a struggling mass of howling boy 
on the ground, a muscular arm going up and 
down like a pump handle, and presently Billy 
Boggs had received a most thorough and tremen- 
dous whipping. 

In ten minutes Eben had his little sweetheart 
well toward the Junction. “Do you care to de- 
vote your life to Buxton Falls?” he asked. 

“No,” she sobbed; “though I’m sure some- 
body has been scandalizing me. But then to 
think they should believe the first unkind word! 
Oh, Eben !” 

“ Never mind,” said Eben; “ you see it’s not in 
human nature to believe in an entirely unselfish 
devotion. Suppose we get married, dear?” 

“T think my usefulness at the Falls is over,” 
sighed Jessie. 

“I'm afraid so,” he rejoined, slyly. 

While waiting for the minister the tired-out 
girl had such a happy hour with her lover—free 
from the responsibility of the Davis baby, or 
Billy Boggs, or that broken collar-bone, and free 
from managing mothers and marrying men— 
that Eben ventured to confess the trick he had 
played in scribbling to several people a few base 
and anonymous lines. To the doctor he wrote 
that a bold claim upon Jessie publicly at the 
picnic would overawe her timid nature and force 
her to marry him. To Jake the same suggestion 
was thrown out. For the gentle Joey he had 
merely furnished abundant means for a night’s 
carouse. To the women he had hinted that Jes- 
sie felt herself rather thanklessly overworked in 
a village where some people were selfish and 
some were shiftless. With rural simplicity and 
ordinary human cruelty they had given credence 
to information coming in such doubtful form, 
the matter being settled by an apt quotation 
which Mrs. Boggs snapped out, “‘ Where there’s 
s0 much smoke there must be some fire.” 

Jessie looked very grave, scolded her lover, 
forgave him, and married him out of hand. 

When the Buxton Falls people heard from 
Billy the awful tale of a monstrous masked man 
who forced him by bodily torture to carry those 
notes, they were greatly puzzled and greatly 
ashamed, Of course there were suspicions of 
Eben; but Billy, to properly maintain bis own 
dignity, swore that the man was at least eight 
feet high and strong in proportion—“ wish I may 
die if he wasn’t.” About the chinking quarters 
he never breathed a word. 

Of course Eben Shipman’s house was an asylum 
for lame dogs and friendless cats, and several or- 
phans grew up with his own children; but still, 
as he remarks, with satisfaction, “ Jessie doesn’t 
carry a whole village on her little shoulders now.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. } 


OP tees, from wearing our fine-weather 
toilettes by the rain, we have been driven to 
exercise our ingenuity in devising costumes more 
suitable for inclement weather. The result is 
shown in a multitude of long cloaks which have 
been made impermeable, but have none of the 
qualities of the old-time water-proof except its 
usefulness, They differ from it as much by their 
graceful shapes as in the materials and gay col- 
ors. Rainy weather, it is maintained, is gloomy 
enough in itself, without the added shadow of 
gloomy attire, and hence we see at the races long 
rain cloaks of changeable silk in green and old- 
gold, pink and gray, light blue and bronze, and 
similar effects, with a lining of plain silk. 

At the same time the preparations for the sum- 
mer months have been steadily pushed. Bathing 
suits are shown again in the old standard ma- 
terials—serge trimmed with red braid. In addi- 
tion to these there are costumes composed of 
drawers and a tight-fitting jacket with short 
sleeves, and a pleated plastron attached to a Bre- 
ton yoke; the belt, sailor collar, and the yoke 
piece of the front are embroidered in Persian de- 
signs with cashmere wool, which is said to resist 
the action of salt-water. Other suits have a 





blouse with a deep collar, opening to the waist on 
a plastron of barred jersey cloth ; the blouse and 
drawers are trimmed with braid of the color of 
the stripes in the plastron. Flannel is also used 
for bathing suits in plain colors, especially white, 
and in stripes. 

Bathing cloaks are made of white or red wool, 
the white trimmed with red braid and the red 
with white braid, or else trimmed with embroid- 
ered or cashmere braid. The most serviceable 
are made of handsome limousine, unlined or lined 
with white flannel. The shape is the simplest 
possible, being merely a straight piece long 
enough to cover the wearer from head to foot, 
and about two yards and a quarter wide; the 
top is gathered to a yoke, and completed by a 
hood. <A rubber cap guards the hair, but affords 
no protection against the sun; hence many will 
wear straw shade hats, and unbind the hair after 
the bath to dry it. 

A pretty sea-side toilette is of lilac flannel. 
The skirt is pleated in broad laid pleats all 
around. The corsage has a postilion back and 
long loose fronts, which are pleated in the 
shoulder seams, and form paniers on the bips 
that are knotted on the tournure; the sleeves 
are half-wide and gathered to a wristband. The 
dress is trimmed with cream mohair braid in 
which are steel threads, braid four inches wide 
forming a border at the bottom of the skirt, and 
bands two inches and a half wide trimming the 
collar, wristbands, and the edges of the polo- 
naise. This model has given rise to a variety of 
combinations. For example, a skirt and bouffant 
plastron of red flannel, and a polonaise of wool 
in beige and chestnut stripes; or a skirt and full 
corsage with half-wide sleeves of blue flannel, 
with a sleeveless jacket and draped tablier 
knotted behind of bourette in capucine color; 
or sometimes the entire costume is made as de- 
scribed, but of white flannel, with the wide braid 
replaced by nine rows of soutache—three black, 
three steel, and three gold. 

For warm days at the sea-side there are dress- 
es made of Turkey red cotton, trimmed with 
sashmere braid or with English embroidery on 
coarse écru linen; and costumes of furniture 
cretonne, with a cream ground and Japanese de- 
signs, trimmed with coarse cream lace. 

A pretty casino toilette has a sheath-shaped 
skirt of foulard in Pompadour stripes, and a po- 
lonaise which leaves the front and the bottom 
of the skirt exposed. The polonaise is of ivory 
barége. I call it barége because it is actually 
this old-time fabric revived, which is counted one 
of the novelties of the summer season. The 
polonaise is not lined; the fronts and the lower 
edge are trimmed with cream lace gathered as 
thickly as all the laces now used are gathered. 
It has a tight sleeve like the skirt, and over this 
a magician sleeve (very long, straight, and slash- 
ed) of barége. The skirt is striped in seven col- 
ors, and an aigrette made of ribbons in these 
seven colors is worn in the hair. 

Simpler toilettes for the country and sea-side 
are made of the charming Alsacian satinettes (a 
cotton fabric), printed in foulard designs. These 
satinettes are made with a plain skirt and a blouse 
polonaise confined at the waist by a handsome 
fringed sash of soft silk knotted carelessly at the 
front. 

With these toilettes a small cape-mantle is worn, 
not longer than the waist in the back, and with 
pointed ends in front and a hood. A cape-man- 
tle of Cheviot with limousine stripes, lined with 
bright-colored silk, and fastened with cord and 
tassels at the neck, is also the favorite wrap for 
mornings in the city. On cool days a hussar 
jacket is worn, made of habit cloth with soutache 
braiding—red with dark green soutache, gray 
with black soutache, or blue with dark bronze. 

During the summer very open jackets and cor- 
sages will be worn with plastrons of all imagi- 
nable kinds. The plastrons most favored are of 
embroidered insertions separated by lace set on 
in spirals, or of lace and embroidered insertions 
alternately; the plastron or chemisette is fasten- 
ed with pearl buttons at the middle of the front. 
There are also shirt plastrons entirely flat, cover- 
ed with feather stitching, and accompanied by a 
small white cravat; these are worn with morn- 
ing toilettes, especially the large bias plaids. For 
more elaborate toilettes there are bouffant chem- 
isettes or plastrons of embroidered or beaded 
tulle or of crape in white, cream, pink, or red ; 
Florentine red is very becoming to pale complex- 
ions. Choux of crape are also seen among the 
bows used for trimming dresses and looping 
draperies, sometimes in a single color, sometimes 
in two colors blended. 

A much-favored ornament of the moment con- 
sists of aiguillettes or tags and necklaces of pas- 
sementerie, the latter composed of several grad- 
uated rows. There are also girdles of passemen- 
terie similar to the necklaces, which hang*in sev- 
eral rows below the waist in front, terminating 
at the sides, but sometimes extending all around 
the waist. The necklaces are placed on high 
corsages and on small wraps as well. Small 
wraps increase in number from day to day. One 
example, very simple and charming, is no longer 
than a square cape, not passing the waist at the 
back, and raised at the front by two or three 
pleats, from which escapes a bow with two long 
ends of lace; the cape is attached to a yoke, fin- 
ished with a high straight collar. It is made of 
black silk gauze with velvet blocks, lined with 
old-gold or red or changeable silk; or it may be 
made of faille francaise or crépe de Chine, bor- 
dered at the edge with passementerie as light as 
lace. For very warm weather it is made entirely 
without lining, which is lightest of all. For cool- 
er weather the same wrap is made of light wool- 
len, sometimes of white cloth, with soutache braid- 
ing in silk and metal mingled. 

Another light wrap is a small visite, only ex- 
tending an inch or two beyond the waist, with 
rolled sleeves, made of Byzantine passementerie ; 
it is entirely composed of narrow soutache of 


gold and steel, seeded with tiny colored beads— 
amethyst, ruby, or emerald—in rosettes, lozenges, 
and similar designs; the edge is studded with 
small drops made of the same beads. Over a 
lining of old-red silk this passementerie mantle 
has an extremely rich effect." Metallic effects 
and combinations of metals are much admired 
this season as ornaments for dresses and wrap- 
pings. Other small wraps are in beading of gold 
or steel beads on Havana brown silk étamine; 
These are trimmed with black lace quite wide 
and thickly gathered. 

The long tace carriage cloak introduced last 
season is fashionable again, and this vear is 
made principally of thick black silk blonde, 
transparent over mode silk, with a yoke of glis- 
tening jet surrounded with jet drops. It has an 
inside pocket in the front to hold the purse, 
smelling-bottle, and handkerchief. 

A comfortable toilette for hot summer days 
has the skirt, sleeves, and plastron of écru open 
étamine, striped or plaid, with a polonaise of 
cream veiling. A more elaborate toilette is a 
dress of écru embroidered net, with open Eng- 
lish embroidery in white or écru, over which is a 
jacket of soft wide-repped silk in dark Sévres 
blue or “ wine lees” red, opening with broad re- 
vers on the bouffant plastron of the corsage. 

Many lace dresses are still worn, and princi- 
pally toilettes of net covered with thick relief 
embroidery; this net comes in all colors, écru 
being most favored. With such a toilette a para- 
sol to match is carried, made of the net, lined 
with the same color on which the dress is mount- 
ed, with a long wooden stick ornamented with a 
gold or silver plaque and a ribbon bow. 

Fashionable but not at all serviceable are very 
large fans of painted gauze, with designs of fig- 
ures, flowers, and birds. Preferable to these fans 
which do not fan are others made of stiff fea- 
thers, with painted decorations, varying on each 
feather or covering the entire fan. 

New skirts are introduced in which the colors 
and materials are more mixed than they have 
been. Thus a skirt will have a black front of 
black silk covered with flounces of Chantilly or 
guipure lace, while the rest is of striped surah 
or surah with printed bouquets on a light ground 
—<écru, sea green, or blue; the corsage is of the 
same surah, with bretelles of lace which spread 
on the hips and form paniers. The lace flounces 
on the front are differently festooned toward 
both sides, and encroach upon the surah back. 
Similar mixed skirts are made with cream and 
white lace; the skirt front must always be of 
the same color as the lace. 

Evmevine Raymonp. 








'.. DANGER FROM INSECTS. 


j E are in the habit of hearing that flies in 
. multitude are a sign of safety in a house, 
becausé they devour the poison in the neighbor- 
h@od, not considering that if there were no poison 
the flies could not have it to devour; but we have 
not been wont to hear the existence of gnats and 
niosquitoes excused for any reason. To our 
mind one may eventually be found as dangerous 
to life and health as the other, and the work of 
Dr, Carlos Finlay, of Havana, has shown what the 
dangers are which we run from mosquitoes. In 
hig research into the innoculability of yellow-fever 
he six times succeeded in transmitting the dis- 
ease to a healthy person by letting a mosquito 
that had previously bitten a yellow-fever patient 
bite that healthy person. If this can be done in 
the case of yellow-fever, it may be done with 
equal efficiency in the case of countless other 
and more dreadful diseases, and it becomes us to 
‘ek for means to exterminate these pests and 
their kindred, if their extermination be possible. 











Striped and Plain Wool Costume. 


See illustration on page 509. 


Tue skirt of this summer wool dress is in broad 
stripes of light bluish-gray with dark bive lines. The 
drapery is of plain gray wool, parting on the front of 
the gh skirt, and hanging in ample folds down the 
back, . The long jacket basque is of the striped wool, 
with the stripes taken diagonally. It has a full plas- 
tron of gray surah, attached at the top to a yoke of 
dark gray-blue silk; the revers and cuffs are of the 
darker silk. 


Plain and Figured Foulard Costume. 
See illustration on page 509. 


A comBINaTion of —_ and figured heliotrope fou- 
lard is illustrated in this model. Theskirt, which is of 
figured silk, is pleated in broad pleats Which meet at 
the front and back, and is plain on the sides. Two 
pointed draperies of plain silk spread outward on the 
frontoftheskirt. The back has also two points, which 
are faced at the inner sides with figured silk, and are so 
arranged as to display the facing. The basque has a full 
vest in the front and a shirred V in the back of figured 
foulard. The revers and a pointed girdle on the vest 
are of cream open embroidery, and cuffs of the em- 
broidery are on the full sleeves. 


Young Girls’ Summer Hats. 
See illustration on page 509. 


Tur poke hat shown in the illustration is of light 
brown straw, with a facing of mahogany velvet inside 
the brim. A ribbon of a lighter tint than the hat is 
twisted about the crown. At the left side of the front 
is a cluster of six ostrich plumes of several shades of 
cream, brown, and mahogany. 

* Another hat for a young girl here illustrated is a jock- 
‘y cap of white fancy rough straw. It has a facing of 
, dark red velvet. in the visor-shaped brim. A bow of 
‘red feather-edged ribbon is on the front, and from it 

two folded straps of ribbon pass over the crown to the 
back, where they are slipped through slits in the straw. 


Ladies’ Neck-Wear.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 509. 


Fig. 1 is a standing collar which is intended to be 
worn over the collar of a high dress. It is covered out- 
side with folds of pale blue crape, and lined with blue 
ribbon, the picot edges of which are turned over to 
form the binding. A ribbon bow covers the fastening, 
in which pale blue and heliotrope and blue striped 
ribbon are blended. 

A similar collar made of pink crape is shown in Fig. 
2, with a fold of pink feather-edged ribbon at the top. 

he bow is com of numerous loops of narrow 





pink ribbon grouped with pointed loops of crape, 





Fig. 3 is a fichu composed of pink ribbon and white 
lace. The coilar is made of the ribbon, which is fold- 
ed to form a pointed plastron on the front. A lace ja- 
bot borders the point on each side. Underneath it 
are attached two lace scarfs, which extend downward 
in folds, and meet in a point at the waist under a rib- 
bon bow. The scarfs are composed of three strips of 
wide lace sewed together lengthwise. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


New Sunsonriser.—Use the green velvet fora collar, 
cuffs, and belt on your green cheese cloth, which you 
can make with a round waist, pointed apron, and point- 
ed back drapery, with kilt skirt. Black will be most 
useful under lace; moiré is more fashionable than 
satin. Heliotrope or gray cloth with silver braid will 
be appropriate for a bride. Use brown velvet on the 
striped surah. Use cashmere or else gray canvas with 
your plum-colored dress. 

B. B.—Use the stripes fora skirt and long over-skirt ; 





then have a basque of plain bluelike the blue stripe, 


with a vest of the striped goods, 
and revers of blue velvet. 

A Sunsoriser.—The bride, bridemaids, and the la- 
dies of the bride’s family wear full dress at a noon 
wedding; the guests wear visiting toileites with bon- 
nets. 

Fanny.—The jet-trimmed silk skirt with cashmere 
over-dress will be in good style. 

M. E. P.—Make a pleated skirt of your striped silk 
with a vest of the same in a basque of plain blue su- 
rahi, aud have a pointed over-skirt of surah. 

Mus. J. S.—You will need ten yards for a dress and 
jacket. Make the child’s pink cashmere dress with a 
yathered straight skirt hemmed and tucked, putting 
three tucks an inch wide above a three-inch hem. 
Have a low-necked round waist with short puffed 
sleeves to be worn over a muslin guimpe. Tuck the 
middle of the waist lengthwise, and put lapels of ap- 
ple green velvet around the neck, and a band to hold 
the puffed sleeve. 

Faimy.—Large all-over designs, usually of flowers, 
are now liked on doilies. 

Tureen Littixn Maivs.—A sailor blouse, kilt skirt, 
and sash made of striped tennis cloth (which is partly 
wool and partly cotton) are the newest tennis dresses 
shown in the furnishing houses for girls in their teens. 

Appreoiuative® Reaper.—Plain velvet, faille fran- 
gaise, and cloth are your safest purchases for dresses 
for next autumn. Satin is not much used except un- 
der lace. Make a plain basque of your plain zephyr, 
and use the stripes for a pleated skirt and pointed 
over-skirt. 

8S. E.J.—A white albatross for a girl of fourteen 
years should have a pleated skirt, short drapery, and a 
belted yoke waist, or else it may open behind over a 
muslin guimpe, and have green or golden brown vel- 
vet revers, deep cuffs, and a belt. The sleeves are 
large, nm mutton-leg shape. 

M. White or pearl silk will be best fora bride, 
and should have a train. If you do not wish a bridal 
dress, wear a travelling dress instead. There are flow- 
er pins of silver or gold made to fasten fresh flowers 
on the corsage without defacing it. Do not wear a 
large bouquet on your corsage—only one or two roses, 
or a small cluster of other flowers. 

Cc, P. B.—Get cross-barred or striped nuns’ veiling 
for the dress of a girl of sixteen years. Use the cream 
grenadine for a pleated vest or a shirred vest, and for 
puffs inside the sleeves at the wrists. Then have @ 
pleated skirt with pointed apron and two points be 
hind. 

Ovp Sussoriser.—You can make an unlined basque 
of lace by making small bag seams; perhaps you had 
better leave out the front darts and have ribbon or 
velvet girdles (to match the different under-waists), 
beginning in the under-arm seams. Long draperies 
are most used, some have two points behind, others 
are straight pleats, and others form a jabot 

A Sunsortser.—The balsam spills—not the bads— 
gathered in hotsummer days, are most fragrant. Strip 
the spills from full-grown but not old twigs, remove 
all extraneous moisture, such as dew or rain, and put 
them at once into the bag or cushion for which they 
are intended. Do not dry them in the sun’ before 
using. 

Cc. C. C.—The initials of the bride's maiden name 
should be put on the linen of her trousseau, 

Sapvpie B.—Read about black silk dresses in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 19, Vol. XX. 

Supsoniser FoR Many YEAxs.—There are curtains 
known as Irish point, consisting of the open-patterned 
Irish point work done on sheer muslin or on grena- 
dine. ‘Those at $30 a window are very effective ; they 
also can be had as low as $5 50 a window. Cluny and 
tamboured lace curtains are very fashionable. 

M. J, J.—Macrame lambrequins are not fashionable 
for parlors, 

Novioe.—The best man may accompany the bride's 
mother, or other member of her family out of the 
church, or he may walk alone. The groom usually 
provides the ushers’ gloves for the wedding. 

Country Sunsoriser.—Cotton dresses are not warm 
enough to be worn in the house all winter in this cli- 
mate. Wrappers are confined to one’s bedroom, ex- 
cept in one’s home, when they are worn to breakfast. 
The wrap you describe is suitable. 

Lizzin. —Corduroy suits are worn in the country all 
stmmer by small boys. Get écru surah for a vest for 
the brown cashmere, with brown velvet pointed re- 
vers beside it. Make a basque and a pointed apron 
with two points draped behind, and have either a plain 
or side-pleated skirt. 

Mxs. W. &.—Get white gros grain or moiré fora vest 
and to use under your black lace on the skirt of your 
black silk. Have flounces of the lace gathered across 
three white panels put between box pleats for the 
front and sides of the skirt. Add burnoose back dra- 
pery of the silk at the back. The basque should have 
revers, and the white vest extends up into the collar. 
Put some white in the cuffs also. 

Catirornta.—The pointed apron has one side sel- 
vage and the other crosswise of the material ; it is made 
of the greater part of a square of the goods, cutting off 
the end opposite that at the foot, and pleating this 
bias part to the belt, sometimes letting the other two 
corners drop on the hips; sometimes only one corner, 
that on the left side, falls down from the belt, or forms 
a short wide box pleat on the hip. 

Sunsoumser.—Your five-year-old boy's kilts should 
reach just below his knees. Make the white flannel 
kilt with wide box pleats separated by spaces half as 
wide, covered with cross-rows of white braid. The 
blouse-waist has a sailor collar with an inside plastron 
braided across. His pique suits should have a kilt 
and a short jacket with a pointed vest trimmed with 
zigzag or curled braid. Get long black stockings and 
low shoes without heels. His large-brimmed sailor 
hat should have a striped ribbon band. 

J. C. M.—The belted and yoke waists of long ago are 
again fashionable, but as you are stout you shouid 
make plain basques without lining for lawn dresses 
and wear well-fitted corset covers beneath them. The 
pleated skirts with apron drapery, also tucked skirts, 
quite straight, with most of the fulness behind, and a 
sash, will couplete them. 

Mxs. F.—Infants’ first short dresses have round or 
square yokes, or the yoke extends from sleeve to 
sieeve. The skirt reaches to the ankles, and bas a 
broad hem, tucks, drawn-work, and feather stitching ; 
the yoke has similar trimming. The long coats 
reach to the shoe-tops, and are of piqué, with sleeves, 
— and deep collar like a cape trimmed with em- 
yroidery. Both white and black stockings are used. 

X. Y. Z.—For a very plain dress get albatross cloth 
and simply hem and pleat it, and use watered ribbon 
bows. 

Constant Apmirer.—Make your white and black 
dress with a belted waist, long apron, and pleated 
skirt. For the lace dress have a basque, and drape 
the skirt in pleats broken over at the top and held by 
ribbon bows. Make a black silk dress with three or 
five box pleats on the front and sides of the skirt, 
short crossed scarf front drapery and two long points 
behind. Have the basque with revers down the front 
edged with two or three rows of dull jet beads, and 
put beads on the collar and sleeves. 


Add a collar, cuits, 
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Fig. 1.—Hatr 
OF ANTIQUE 
Lace SquaRE 


Drawn-work Bor- 
der for Linen Em- 
broidery. 

Tae ground on which 
this border is worked is 
loosely woven linen of a 
creamy tint. The linen 
itself forms the solid 
part ofthe design. The 
open-work background 
is worked by drawing 
out groups of three 
threads horizontally and 
perpendicularly, and 
then overcasting the 
loose remaining threads 
of the ground with silk 
embroidery twist of any 
color. The close figures 
of the design are darned 

with linen thread. 


Afternoon Toi- 
lettes.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tue skirt of the black 
faille frangaise dress il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1 has a 
border of black velvet 
across the foot of the 
front, above whicli it is 
trimmed with three deep 
flounces of black lace. 
On each side is a poiut- 
ed drapery of black 
piece lace, showing a 
velvet border at the 
edge. The straight flow- 
ing back breadths are of 
silk, The basque is of 
silk. The front opens 
on a narrow lace vest, 
with velvet revers at the 
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Fig. 2.—Har 
oF ANTIQUE 
Lace Square. 


sides and a velvet collar. 
The sleeves are full, and 
are held in by cuffs and 
elbow pieces of black 
velvet 

In Fig. 2 the box-pleat- 
ed skirt is of red moiré, 
with drapery of red- 
figured cream foulard, 
which is taken up in soft 
puffs, and has moiré re- 
vers. The corsage is of 
moiré, cut Jow at the 
front and back to showa 
full guimpe of foulard. 
The full sleeves are of 
foulard, with a deep close 
moiré cuff. 
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Antique Lace 
Squares. 

Tue ground for these 
filet guipure lace squares 
is netted with flax thread. 
The pattern is darned 
into the square meshes 
with similar flax thread in 
a variety of lace stitches. 


Jet Tassels.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

See illustrations on pageso9. 
TuesE drops or tassels, 
which are shown in half 
their original size by the 
illustrations, are used for 
trimming dresses and 
wrappings, where they 
are fastened as a finish to 
the ends of tabs and 
points or ribbon bows. 
SSS = SSS i cue They are composed of 
: large and small cut jet 


Fig. 1.—Biack Six anp Lace Dress, beads of various shapes. 


Fig. 2.—Fovunarp axp Moiré Dress, 
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Drawn-work Borper ror Lingn Emproipeny. 
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Fig. 2.—Sranping CoLuaR WITH 
Turoat Bow. 







Fig. 1.—Sranpinc CoLuarR WITH 
Turoat Bow. 
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Fig. 2.—Pxain anp Fictrep Foutarp 
Fiz. 1.—Piain anp Ficurep Foutarp Costume.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] Costume.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] SrrirPeD aND PLarn Woot Costume. 
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Marvetiovs Errroacy. —Sunburn, Redness, and 
light cutaneous affections are cured by Créme Simon. 
Recommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by 
every lady of fashion. It whitene, fortifies, and per- 
fumes the skin, and gives a velvety appezrance. Jd. 
Simon, 86 Rue de Provence, Paris. Depot at Park & 
Ti.roxp’s, New York.—[Adv.} 





Bestpe her bath the lovely bride, 

With surprise and joy espied, 

A crystal cake of amber hue, 

It's Rieger’s Soap; 1 know it! Do you? , 
—{Adv.] 





For ali mental and physical debility, nervous ex- 
haustion, and lack of tone in the system, use Thurber, 
Whyland, & Co.'s Restorative Wine of Coca.—[{ Adv.) 





Lapres stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Prestat, 108 Rue de Rivoli, Paris.—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'IS. 


GOLD res PARIS, 1878, 
ER’S 


Break is Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowrcot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 



















W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 








THE CENUINE 


JomANN Hors Maur Extract, 


THE FAVORITE 
TONIC and NUTRIENT, 


since 1847, for 
DYSPEPSIA, "INDIGESTION, NURSING 


7 MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 
The genuine the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
on the neck of every bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. 8S. 


New York Depot, {1 Barclay St. 











THE BALDWIN 
, Dry Air and Cold Wave 


REFRIGERATORS. 


Only Gold Medal, over all Competitors in actual 
practical trial, at 
Cotton Centennial Exposition, 
‘ew Orleans, La., 1884-5. 
Used in the United States Army and 
arine Hospitals. 
Send for Illustrated Descriptive Price-List to 
NEW YORK: Tux Batpwin Manuracrunine Co., 
1272 Broad way. 
CHICAGO: Oar & Looxerr, Hardware 
and 186 Clark St., and cor. Canal and Van Buren Sts. 
BOSTON: Warts & Wits, No. 2 Faneuil Hall 
Market, Basement. 
a ANGELES, CAL.: Peox & Rueaxes, 236 North 
ain St. 
If not on sale in your vicinity, send for Descriptive 
Catalogue and Price-list to 


BALDWIN 


World's 
Dealers, 184 


ToE’G Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 


A SEASIDE COMPANION. 


As a seaside companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
will enjoy a i nuine and enduring 
popularity. This powder is a med- 
icated preparation. It removes and 
prevents tan, freckles, sanburn, 
redness, pimples, irritation, and all 
blemishes of the skin. It supplies 
a want most sensibly felt by soci- 
ety ladies. It reproduces the bloom 
of youth, THE LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER is sold by all re- 
liable druggists, or will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of a 50- 
cent postal note, or 25 2-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & 
CO., French P. erfumers, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 


sd LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed; Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mavamus LATOUR, New York's <a to a 

55 Weat 125th Street, N. Y. 

Prof. MoLran, of the College of C Son recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper.) 














Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 

For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability has no equal. 

Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
Ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improv’d 
“Lotta.” Send for price-list. 

Columbia Rubber Co., 
Sole M'f'rs, Boston, Mass. 

For sale by all the leading dry-goods houses. 


QeA-aeme COTTAGE, for Work- 
\ ing Women, at North Long Branch, 
will open June 15th. Apply daily from 11 to 1 
o'clock and from 7 to 9 o’clock (except Saturday 
evenings) at the 
Youne Women’s Curtstian Association, 
No. 7 East 15th St, New York. 

















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, 

Rovat Baxtne | Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Barbour’s Flax Thread 











LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


Wild Rose Pot-Pourri, 


Dvrine Tur Montu or Junx we employ hundreds 
of women and children gathering the petals of the 
sweet-scented Wild Roses, which grow profusely and 
attain their highest degree of fragrance in the cold 
climate of Maine. After being properly cured, these 
are combined with a choice mixture of spicy perfume 
—-imported expressly for our use—making a Pot- 
pourri which will remain fragrant for years, and is 
desirable for filling Jars, Sachets, etc. We call this 
the “ Wild Rose Pot-pourri,” which is our registered 
trade-mark. Itis put up in a pink lacquered box with 
trade-mark on the top cover and our fac-simile signa- 
ture on the side. Several imitations made of Southern 
roses and ordinary spices have been put on the market, 
bearing no comparison with vur preparation as regards 
odor or permanence. 

Our new stock will be ready in August and for sale 
in the principal cities throughout the United States. 
Dealers and consumers who want the genuine should 
wait for our goods, If your dealer does not have it 
by September send 50c. to us direct, and a box will 
be sent by mail post-paid. 


Owen, Moore & Co., 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 











RAVEN GLOSS ¥” 


Positively — oil, Softens and preserves leather. Is 
economical. Makes ladies’ shoes look new and natural: 

not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of false and 
misleading statements. Borron & Orriey, Mfrs., N.Y. 


BANJO MUSIC. 


230 EASY PIECES FOR THE 


BANJO OR GUITAR, 


EMBRACING 


MELODIES OF ALL NATIONS. 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED FOR 


FRANK -B. CONVERSE, 
Premier Banjoist of the World. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 

Sold by Music and Book Stores. Mailed on receipt 


of price. PENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
166 Nassau Street, New York. 












D.’’ A Fine Engraving from the 
original Painting of Sir Fred'k Leigh- 
ton, framing size, 20 x 30, $6.00. One of 
the’ very best and most suitable ne 
Gifts. A small reproduction of oo 
30 other good subjects, and our 
ew of newest Engravings, Etchings, 

otographs, &c., on receipt of stamp. 











EARLE’S GALLE RIBS, 
No.816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Established 1831, 


























Curicura 
Remedies. 


NXT OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
4% comparable to the Cutroura Remepres in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
be: vutifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfig- 
uring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of vair. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Curroura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curiovra Rersorvent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive care for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Curioura Remepirs are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuttoura, 50c.; Rerso- 
VENT, $1; Soar, 25c. Prepared by the Porrer Drug 
AND Cuemtoat. Co., Boston, Mass. 

&#~ Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








PRETTY GIRLS AND PLAIN “GIRL 


Both know that one of the brightest charms of a fair 
face is a fine set of teeth, = make the teeth pearly 
and to keep them so, there is nothing like fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


It neutralizes every element of impurity ‘ea bed 

the soundness or whiteness of the teeth. 

DONT also imparts a cooling sensation to ae Meets 

and a delightful fragrance to the breath, while the 
ums are made rosy and healthy by its use. SOZO« 
ONT should be used by every one who values a 

good set of teeth. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND FANCY- 

GOODS DEA LEKS. 


L. SH AW, | 
54 W. 14th St., near 6th Ave., Nv. Y. City, 


Has discovered a wonderful fluid (the Au- 
burnine) for Ladies’ Hair, which will give the 





splendid shade of Auburn so much admired. Not 
only does it change the color of hair, including 


gray hair, but it makes it grow thick, curly, and 
fluffy. Price, $1.50 and $2.00 per bottle, 


THE 
RICHMOND 
RANGE. 


Capacity, 
Convenience, 
Comfort. 
The Best, 
Send for Cir- 

cular to 
Richmond Stove 
Company, 


Norwich, Conn. 














PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Imperial Hair Regenerator, 


y THE NEW HAIR COLORING OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


=| For Hair wholly or partially gray. You 
can restore your hair to its original color, 
& have it natural-looking, and nobody 
dreams you color it. No lead init. Per- 
fectly harmless, odorless, immediate, and 
lasting. Also unequalled for the beard, 
We prepare the following shades: 
No. 1. Black. No, 4. Chestnut. 












** 2. Dark Brown. ** & Light Chestnut. 
** 3. Medium Brown, ** 6. Gold Blond. 
No. 7. Drab or Blonde Cendree. 


Price, $1.50, $2.25, and $3.00. Send sample of hair. 
A little hook gives fall particulars. 
ae CHEMICAL M’F’G CO., 
4 West 23d Street, New York, 


der eo cover, on receipt of 25c. Address 
ak SaLnTS HARD-RUBBER TRUSS 


Chestnut St, } ESTABLISHMENT { Phitadetpnia 


patronage of the World’s most Eminent Surgeons, 
EARS REFERENCES:— 
Prove. 8. D Gr Gross, D. Hayes Agnew, Willard Parker, 
W. , Dr. eek mame & ort 


2 The Correct Mechanical Treatment of 
HERNIA OR RUPTURE A | SPECIALTY. 


astePits 
mini 
Se ee eock and 


ae Y & CO. 
Its causes, and a new and suc- 
ns ESS cessful by one. at your own 
pome, one who was nome | 





t ht most of the n 
theron Mt oe henna benefit. fot himse/7 in three 
dreds of others. Full 


and si y 3 bun 
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_ ae 3. cd AGE, No. 41 West Sist St., New York City. 








Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 
using Curioura Mepioarep Soar. 


HAND 





DRESS REFORM 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS 
OF JERSEY-FITTING MATERIAL 
MADE TO ORDER. 
EQMTPOISE. 


Vest and Drawers 
separate or in one, 
Scarlet and white all 
wool Heavy & light 
merino. Samples of 
material sent_on ap 


Bicaion. READ 
E UNION UNDER- 


GARMENTS--Vest and 
Drawers inone.Equi- 
poe, »Emane ipation, 
dress Reform&Com- 
fort Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. ~ Shoulder 
Price, ® Brace and Corset combined. Ob- 
stetric Bat mee Shoulder Stoc king Supporters, Sani- 
tary Napkins, etc. New Mlustrated Catalogue Free, 


Mrs. AL Fletcher, 6 East 1 4th St., N. . Y. 


FELT TOOTH BRUSH. 


Howse oTH Ceanste 


pou QD 


ny 

















Having all the advantages of the old bristle Tooth 
Brush and the following advantages over same: 


More Cleanly—Perfect Polisher—No Loose 
Bristles—Non-Irritating to the Gums— 
Powdered Ready for Use—En- 
dorsed by the Profession. 
For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’E"G CO., Utica, N. Y. 


Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields 


Are Waterproof. Ab- 
sorbent, Odorles:, do 
not wrinkle,chafeor 
rip. Can be washed 
\ This is the only 
Nseamless Shield 
madeand have been 
| Worn by more than 
HWsix million ladies 
/ The sales are five 
times that of any 
other Shield made 
in U.S. or Europe 
Beware of imita 
tions. All Genuine 
goods are stamped 
with the trade 
mark ** Canfield.’ 
Sam. 






















Pat. in U.S. and Europe, 
Infringements will be rigorously prosecuted. 
ples sent free on payment of 30 cents. 
CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 7 Mercer St., N. Y. 

P.S.—We will pay $1000 in cash premiums for best 


specimens of Art Needlework, 
full particulars, 


Send for circular giving 


R GOODS 





HUMAN HA 


My stock of fine Human Hair Goods is unequalled 
for its great variety in styles, silky, straight, and nat- 
ural Wavy Hair, for beautiful Switches, in all colors; 
Gray Hair and White Hair a specialty ; Ladies’ and 
Gentiemen’s Wigs on hand and made to order, to look 





as natural as life. Hair Cutting and Dressing by French 
Artist; Beautifying Cosmetiques of superior make. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List, to 

Ae SEMONSON, 34 East 14th St., N. ¥. C ity 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


Ss. T. TAYLOR’s 


strate Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
bes ies,6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 


ers'to S.'T. TA YLOR, 930 ) Broadway, N.Y. 


“PARTED BANG” 


— of natural RLY it ‘ir, 
arnteed rere 





‘ask, with prep’n 
etics 


mi eo 
wt tC: 0. "D. any where. Send to 
the m'fr for Illust’d Price Lists 

E. Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’l Music Hall) )Chicago 








GRANVILLEB. MAINES &C0 


COOPER & CONARD 
hy ag PHILADELPHIA, 
ent Poe Free xe who write for it their Mig pte J 
c oman” s ony oe full description 
stock of Fine D: 
SHOPPING "BY MAIL MADE EASY. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, =i LN 


DECKER, 118 East 14th Street,! New York. 
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JULY 15, 1887. 
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ROCK DYE HOSIERY. 


SPECIAL CLEARING SALE. 


1000 doz. Ladies’ Fine Black Cotton Hose, 3 pairs 
for $1.00. 

50 doz. Ladies’ Pure Spun Black Silk Hose, at 
$1.69; reduced from $2.50. 

100 doz. Ladies’ Finest Quality, all pure Silk 
Hose, in Black and new shades, at $2.69 recently 
sold at $4.50. 

500 doz. Ladies’ Extra Fine Unbleached Balbriggan 
Hose, with white soles, reduced from 59c. to 3 
pairs for $1.00. 

1000 Children’s Black Cotton Hose, plain and 
ribbed, double knees, all sizes, reduced to 34c. 

500 doz. Men’s Extra Fine Unbleached Balbriggan 
Half Hose, reduced from 39c. to 25e. per pair. 

SPECIAL.—Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed Fine Ba)brig- 
gan and Lisle Vests, in Ecru and white, all sizes, 
and extra lengths, reduced from $1.20 to 85e. 

Also, great variety of Men's Flannel and Jersey 
Bathing Suits, at lowest prices. 


Le Boutillier | Of 23d 
Brothers, EW 


NEW YORK, 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies’ Suits 
and Underwear. 








Lapies who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Taylor, 
Z 1 St. N. Y¥. 
| R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENT AL 


CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., 


















er said toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a Sepe 
“ 





tions. * For sal ite all 
Drag sts and Fancy- 
30% Jealers in the 
, Canadas, and 





FERD. T. HOPKINS, om :, 48 Bond St. -» running 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. 


RICHMOND RECEIPTS. 
Household Hints and Helps + 64 pages, 
Mother, Wite, a Daughter. | | 


Send Five 2-cent oe A 
RICHMOND STOVE 00., Norwich, Conn. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 





DAUGHTERS! 
Remember your Hair—wear 
it right. 

"Twill make you look beauti- 
Sul, or look like a fright. 


Consult the leader of styles, 
Mrs. ©, Thompson, 240 Fifth 
Ave. Send for Ill, Catalogue. 


ART INTERCHANGE 
For JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, only ONE DOLLAR, 

Includes six numbers of a 20 pase illustrated pape r, 
six (6) pattern embroidery supplements, fall size; also 
three (3) very Beantiful Colored Studies, viz. 

Large Study of Landscape: Forest Trees and Pool, 
Julian Rix; Large Study of Oranges: Fruit and Blos- 
Boms; Study of Carnations: Pink, Red, White, and Yel- 
low. Or for 81.25 eight (8) issues of THE ART IN- 
TERCHANGE with supple ments, etc.. the three studies 
described above, and A Very Attractive Colored Out- 
door Study, by F. K. M. Rehn-—Back of the Beach. 

These studies are all 20 x 14 inches, executed in the 
best manner. Subscribers’ questions answered in the 
saper. Sample copy, with illustrated catalogue and 

ix Lanpso = ror Marine =e sf x “44 = 20 cents, 

M. WHITLOC blisher, 
3a and 39 ‘West ood Street, N. ¥. 


E. W. PECK & CO., 
No. 927 Broadway 


(Bet. 21st and 22d Sts.), 
ew York. 


BLACK STOCKINGS. 


The Celebrated Robinson Dye 
an P, . 
that will P ositively not Stain 


a the Feet or Underclothing. 


[ADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is abantatdsy the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superjluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, 





Cc ut this out. 








advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULI ‘AN, 48 East 20th St, New York. 


| CARDS FREE ever saw. Book 

of Samples free 
to all. Send your address and 2 stamps for mail. Big 
pay for club agents. Holley Card Co., Meriden, Conn. 
ta 15 new style Gold Leaf Cards, name on, 1 0c. 


Nicest styles you 





a 
Ny, id Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
m@<M Ey enses,and every blemish on beauty, | 
= 2 ge and defies detection. It has stood 
f&s= ss A the test of 30 years, and is so harm 
mM oe.” we ta 
= Ss a= sure it is 
-) 3 — ee ™ 
a~S . counterf 
2 > name. Dr. L. A. Say- 
an - 4 


MOTHERS, SISTERS, AND | 


&c., without injuring the | 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the | 


| Superior to all others. 








Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The Superiority of our 8 ices and Mustard consists 
in their perfect URITY, great STRENGTH, 
and FULL WEIGHT of package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you for trial, prepaid, a quarter-pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
of kind apa 

GBEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to 31 Canal Street, Providence e, R. I. 





MONTE CRISTO 


(Medicated) Gloves, for beautifying the hands. 
$1.50 per pair. Rubber 
(loves, $1.25. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 
fluons Hair permanently 

removed. Complexions beau- 
tifled. The Form developed 
Hair 


ir, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 
“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful.”—Gopry's Lapy's Book. 
MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 
Correspondence confidential confidential. Mention this paper. 


LADIES . LADIES | © CURL OR FRIZZ 


ques Your Mair with the 


“oar Hair Curler, 


a and avoid all I danger « of Burning or Soiling 
ir or Hands. Money 
refunded ifn mat patiefeetory- 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS. 
ere we Postp: 
ACENTS WANTED. 
G. L. ‘THOMPSON, ‘Mcr., 21 int Fifth Av., CHICAGO, 


EAT WHAT YOU PLEASE 


by using Olmsted’s Dyspepsia Cure. It is a purely 









CURLER 


| vegetable extract, contains no mineral substance 








whatever, and will not affect unfavorably the most 
delicate stomach. We guarantee a cure, or refund 
money. If you cannot obtain it of druggist, will send 
full-size bottle, first time, express prepaid, on receipt 
of $1.00. Mention paper. 

Ww. Cc. LEWIS MED. Co., E Elk Rapids, Mich. 


PARKER’ S GINGER TONIC 


© Best Cure for © ough, Weak Lungs, Asthma, Indi 
ge pm Inward Pains, Exhaustion. Combining the most 
valuable medicines with Jamacia ( tinger, it exerts a cura 
power over disease unknown to other remedies, 
Weak Lungs, Rheumation, Female Complaints, and the 
distr oe theStomach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels 
are dragging thousands to the grave who would recover 
their heal aith by the timely use of PARKER’S GINGER TONIC. 
tis new lifeand srenae to the aged. 50c. at LDrug- 
acted _Bu00k S00, William Street, N. Y. 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. 
Removes all pimples, freckles and iscolorations. 


HOWDER. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 
woruen SORST = ray glss Student fan ae tee. 


Instructionin Vocal and my ger a Piano and 
Crean Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory E rench, Ger- 
man, and Italian Le ee —— one Gymnastic 
etc. Tuition, $5 to Sy pe room me Steam Heat 






For Sale 
Everywhere. 





tary Light, $5. eek. al beg 
SB te! OG to 97.50 per Calendar, ma nt a 
oauress RJEE, Dir. » Franklin » Mass. 


~ No pi preparation ever ee gives such 
ines for Chapped Hands and Rough 
in, as 
ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 
Take no other until you have tried it. 
\, You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
not Sticky or Greasy. Elegantly Perfumed. 
Has the largest sale of any article of the 
kind in America. Sold by Druggists. 


To ) STOUT PEOPLE. 


wa ily, Panety and certainly cured, 


ip or nauseating drugs. 

A Mm... ae showing how fat can be > dll (not 
merely lessened) and t the canse removed, together with the pres 
scription, advice,and full explanation HOW TO ACT, sentin 
plain, sealed envelope, on receipt of four stamps. “The only 
common sense workon corpulencyeverissued.’’-Med. Review 

Address E. K, LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York, 














Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
The 38th Annual Session opens October 6th. A three 
years’ graded course is given in Spring and Winter 
terms. For further information address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, Philadelphia. 


OF the contents of a package 
of “Cerealine Flakes” 
costing twenty cents, a 
cook in a private family 
of six persons, made 








puddings five times, 
waffles twice, muffins 
three times, griddle- 


cakes five times; used 
‘Cerealine Flakes” in 
soups twice in place of sago and barley, and 
added some to six bakings of bread. Buy 

package of Cerealine Flakes of your grocer, and 
try how far you can make its contents go your- 


self. 





The “ Cerealine Cook-Book,” containing over two hundred carefull 
recipes by a cook of national reputation, will be sent to any one who will 


y prepared 


mention where this advertisement was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for 
postage to the CeREALINE Mra. Co., Columbus, Ind. 


“Cerealine Flakes” for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 





A Potent Remedy for 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and Gastro-Intestinal 
Catarrh, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, and in convales- 
cence from Acute Diseases. 

Over 5,000 Physicians have sent to us the most 
FLATTERING OPINIONS upon DIGESTY- 
LIN, as a REMEDY for all diseases arising 
from improper digestion. 

For 20 years we have manufactured 
the DIGESTIVE FERMENTS ex- 
pressly for Physicians’ use, and 
for the past year DIGES- 
TYLIN has been by 
them extensively pre- 
scribed, and to-day 
it stands without 
a rival asa di- 
gestive 
agent. 





























It is not a secret 
remedy, but a sci 
entific preparation, the 
formula of which is 
plainly printed on each bot 
tle. Its great DIGESTIVE 
POWER is created by a careful 
and proper treatment of the ferments 
in manufacture. 
the taste, and acceptable to the most delicate 
atomach. For the reliability of our statements, 
we would respectfully refer to the WHOLESALE 
and RETAIL DRUGGISTS of the country, and 
PHYSICIANS generally. Sold by Druggists, or 
WM. F. KIDDER & CO., 
83 John St., N. Y. 


It is very agreeable to 


Price $1.00. 

















WHITE HOUSE COOK BOOK. 


The LARGEST, SIMPLEST, and MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
Cook Book ever published, 

Superior to all others. A collection of choice recipes. Original and selected dur- 

ing a period of forty years of practical housekeeping. The standard system of 


American Cookery. New and radical features contained in no other similar work. 
Exhaustive treatise on Carving, including twenty-two large explanatory designs, 
Must be seen to be appreciated. 520 pages, broad leaves, large type. Conversational 
style. Circular (the size of book) free. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price to 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO., 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





8T 
Herald Building. 


French, German. S anish, Italian NO MORE HAND-MADE 
You can, L ten weeks’ 9P master bher of an Bt UTT - N- a oO L E Ss! 


languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- $sc.0O 
versation, by Dr. Rich. S. RosgNTHAL’s celebrated Make a Perfect Button-Hole 
MEIST ERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for in Ten Sceonds 

books of each language, with privilege of answers to all ANYBODY CAN USE It 
questions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, “BLOUGEIT” AUTOMATIC BUTTON-HOLE 
Part L., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. Ar Pick aus CN" ae Gena for de ae wiptis e circular and 

samples itted to all Sewing Machines. 
SCHAFT vee is ‘ass PMc JORE BROS. MFG. CO., 165 Luke St., Chicago. 














WHILBUR’S 


DR. HUMPHREYS’ Rook, 144 Pages, 
Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS? 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


CURE, DEAF 


Preck’s PaTENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED EAR Druma 








finest IH Ch tn for family use. 
quires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
Thitdren Mize tot your dealer, or senc stamps 
UR& SONS, Ph elphia. 








—_ $4.50. Circulars Free. 








RESSMAKERS, Buddington’s Dress - Cutting ting Ma- 


Perfectly Restore the Hearing, and pe erform the 
chine is for you and apprentices. One, $3; Three, o> 


work of the natural drum. Invisib comfortable and 
always in position, All conversation and even whispers 
Agents Wanted. Men- | heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni 
tion paper. F. E.1 BUDD DEN VON, Chicago, Ill. als, FREE. Address F, HISCOX, 83 Broadway, N. Y 











S but skin deep. There are thousands of ladies who have 
regular fealures and would be accorded the palm of 
beauty were tt not for a poor complexion. To ali such 

we recommend DR. HEBRA’S VIOLA CREAM as possess- 
ing those qualities that quickly chunge the most sallow and 
Jlorid complexion to one of natural health and unblemished 
beauty. It cures oily skin, freckles, face grubs, black heads, 
otches, sunburn, tan, pimples and all imperfections of the 
skin, The wrinkles of old age disappear by ifs use 
ao i gay a a yn vet is better for the toilet tale 
powder y Druggists, or sent tpaid upon 
receipt of 50 cents. se tionia ™ 
Tesumonials fre, G.C. BITTNER & CO,, Toledo, 0. 











HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME ‘XX., NO. 29. 








In a city in western 
Pennsylvania a _ cer- 
tain college was un- 
dergoing repairs dur- 
ing the summer vaca- 
tion. A colored man 
named Billy, employ- 
ed to do odd jobs for 
the workmen, was 
sent to get some pieces 
of lumber which were 
in the main building. 
He returned shortly 
without them, saying, 
“Can't find em.” 

“Did you look in 
the building?” said 
the carpenter. 

Billy had looked in, 
and had seen the meg- 
atherium _ skeleton. 
“You ketch me gwine 
into dat college whar 
dem bones is! Dat 
‘fesser ‘d jes as lief in- 
sect a cullud man as 
not.” 

—_e——. 


It is said that the 
trout are “ rising” very 
freely in Mooselucme- 
guntic Lake this sea- 
son. They evidently 
prefer to die in a fry- 
ing-pan than live in a 
lake with such a name. 

—_—_—_ 


An exchange tells of 
a woman fifty years of 
age who fell out of a 
tree and severely in- 
jured herself. As this 
exchange fails to in- 
form us how the wo- 
man got into the tree, we are inclined to doubt the ac- 








ANOTHER TERRIBLE INFANT. 


CHARLIE. “MAMMA, HOW LONG I8 AUNT ADELAIDE GOING 
TO VisIT Us? 

MAMMA. “I DON’T KNOW, MY SON; AS LONG AS SHE CHOOSES, 
OF COURSE.” 

CHARLIE. “ WELL, WON’T WE GET VERY TIRED 2?” 


FACETIZ. curacy of the story. 
WHAT IT WAS THAT AILED HER. A western town is proud of afarmer named Timothy 
“*Wuy, Bessie, child, you’re looking ill— Hay. 


A case of measles, I'll be bound, ee 


Or scarlet fever, which is worse; 


} Why would a blacksmith not be likely to make a 
They tell me it's a-going round.” 


suecessful business mau ?—Because he always has so 


many irons in the fire. 
**I think I know what’s wrong, mamma,” W ‘ 


The child with rare demureness said ; 

















OUR SERVANTS. 


MISTRESS. ‘‘Nora, I WOULD LIKE TO HAVE YOU WEAR THIS CAP.” 

NORA O’DOWD. “A CAP Is IT? A CAP YOU'RE WANTIN’ ME TO WEAR? ONE UV THIM 
THINGS LOIKE A DOILY SHTUCK ON THE TOP UV ME HEAD! SURE THE NIXT THING YOU'D 
BE AXIN’ ME TO BE COACHMAN FOR THE BABY; I'D AS LAVE BE DRIVIN’ A PIG TO THE 
MARKET WID A ROPE TO HIS LEG AS DO THE LOIKES 0’ THAT.” 


AMPLY SUPPLIED. | 
Heap or Friem. “If our collector has been rude, sir, | 
Iam sorry. I assure you we will give him no counte- 
nance.”’ 
Acerievep Parry. “ He doesn’t need any—he's got 
face enough now for anything.” 


+ do come and see this great big freckled 
og!” 
S sonality 


HE’LL HAVE MORE ROOM NOW. 
Compasstonatine Ciara. “Isn't it sad? Poor Mr. 
Littlewit has gone out of his mind 2” 
Satietoat Sarum. “I wonder he’s staid there as 
long as he has, Awfully cramped quarters, you 
now.” 


—_— > 
Little Mamie, on observing a coach-dog for the first 
time, called excitedly to her mother, ‘Oh, mamma! 





“The chicken-pox is what I's got— ‘ie 
I found a fedder in my bed.” 


—_——>——_ 


There was once a fair maid of South Vernon, 
Who'd a hat with a big bunch of fern on; 
The crown stood up straight, 
Two pounds was its weight, 
With a brim that an engine could turn on. 
exhneneniiiiysenmn 


THE KIND OF CONTRIVANCE HE WANTED. 


“Mr. Doppenheimer, I want to introduce a burglar- 
alarm into your house, It will indicate at which door 
or window—" 

“TI don’ want none of dose tings. Idon’ bodder me 
mit burglars.” 

“Once you have tried them, Mr. Doppenheimer—” 

“ Look here, meester. If you wash got a condrivance 
what keeps mine wife from goin’ dru mine pockets 
when I wash ashleep, den I talks mit you a leedle bit.” 


———_a>———— 


A BARGE PARTY. 


The moon about shed golden light, 
The waves went rippling by, 

And all were merry on that night, | 
All jubilant, save I. HT 


"Tis true I had the favored place, ti] 
The seat up in the bow, 1] 

Where I was hid from ev'ry face, | 
And did not have to row. 





But then I would have liked it more 
Could I have been alone, 

For at my side—aged forty-four— 
There sat the chaperon. F. 8s. M. 


—__.——— 
IN THE FASHION, 


Anourrret. ‘Have you any special features you 
want incorporated in the designs for your mansion ?” 

Mr. Moneysacs. “H’m! not perticklar. Only I 
must have the two halls that I hear so much about 
nowadays.” : 

Axourrrer (inquiringly). “The two halls?” 

Mr. Monryaacs. “* Yes; the long hall and the short 
hall, doncherknow.” 














PATRIOTIC CHRONOLOGY. 
JOHNSON JUN, (consulting a calendar, with a sigh of relief). ‘HI, MAMMY! DE FoAF JULY 
CUM UV A MONDAY—JES MISSED! S’POSE IT HADDER CUM UV A SUNDAY?” 
MRS. JOHNSON. “Go "LONG, CHILE! HIT DOAN NUVER CUM UV A SUNDAY. YO’ THINK 
DEM FOLKS WHAR FUST GOT UP DE FOAF JULY GWINE PUT IT ON A SUNDAY, WHEN DE 
FOLKS CUDN’T "JOY DEYSEVS NONE ?” 



















MY IDEAL AND MY FANCY. 


BEFORE, 
as oars is a maiden slim, 
ith optics warm and dreamy, 

With golden ringlets waving dim, 

And features sweet and creamy. 
She muses in zsthetic pose, 

On pictures languid gazes, 
And paints the lily and the rose 

On tambourines and vases. 





My Fancy’s an athletic girl 
In flannel skirt and jacket, 

Who makes the white ball skim and whirl 
Before her tennis racket ; 

She sits divinely on her cob, 
She dances in the german, 

And in the surf she’s fit to bob 

About with any merman. 





Shall it be she who paints on tiles 
And ribbons the decanter, 

Or she who romps about and smiles 
Beneath a Tam o’ Shanter? 

Oh, shall I woo the pensive maid 
Who's a, and sesthetic, 

Or shall my heart and hands be laid 
Before the maid athletic 2 


AFTER. 


My soul soon ceased to toss and whirl, 
For when the summer tarried, 

The languishing esthetic girl, 
My Ideal, L married.... 

I'm weary when I see her loll 
In dreamy affectation, 

And all her high-art fol-de-rol 

Drives me to desperation. 


Down from the clouds she'll never drop, 
High art she calls her Mission, 

She conldn’t cook a mutton-chop 
To save her from perdition, 

yee is now a hullabaloo, 

‘or fate has warmed my jacket. 

I wish I'd wed the maid in blue 

Who swung the tennis racket. 








ELIJAH 
| CHARIOT 
7 ™IET 


JERICHO 


























A BUSINESS VIEW OF IT. 
(Chinese Sunday-school.) 
TEACHER (reading). “‘ AND ELIJAH THE PROPHET—’ Do YOU KNOW WHAT PROPHET 
MEANS?” 
SCHOLAR. “ YEs, ME KNOW, VELLY WELL.” 
TEACHER (surprised). ‘Do You? WELL, WHAT Is IT?” 
SCHOLAR. “ME BUY SING FI’ CENT, SELL FLIFTEEN CENT, PLOFIT TEN CENT.” 





